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discusses the Fulbright 
Scholarship Awards 


in the 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Certainly, no one is better qualified to explain the functioning 
of the Fulbright Scholarships than the founder himself. That's why 
the editors of the World Book Encyclopedia invited Senator J. W. Fulbright 
to author the informative article on the government-awarded scholarship 


which permits study or teaching in other lands. 


All contributors to World Book are leading authorities in their 
fields. That's why World Book Encyclopedia is always accurate, 
informative, up-to-date, and first in sales and 


popularity. For authentic facts, clearly explained, 





you can depend upon World Book Encyclopedia. 
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In this issue... 


If you compare notes with last 
issue’s “Next Issue,” and then look 
at the contents for this issue, you 
will discover that we were only 
partially correct in our announce- 
ment of authors for February. Some 
of the authors originally announced 
for February will appear in April 
as indicated below. 

But in this issue you will find 
thought-provoking reading on three 
areas of our current theme—leisure 
time, population changes, and the 
individual in modern society. 
Shirley Cooper, Philip Hauser, and 
Ralph Tyler prepared the articles. 

The teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary school 
comes in for rather full treatment 
in this issue (p. 32-37). A point of 
view about the value of teaching 
foreign languages in the elementary 
school, plus some suggestions for 
the teaching program, comes from 
Theodore Andersson. From Wil- 
liam R. Parker comes a word of 
caution: “. . . | want to caution 
enthusiastic parents, administrators, 
and foreign language instructors 
that we shall defeat our purposes 
if we do not restrict the growth of 
this educational trend to the sup- 
ply of adequately prepared teach- 
ers. 

The magazine this month pre- 
sents in condensed form the ex- 
panded program proposed for 
NEA’s second century. See Pp. 30-31. 
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Next issue... 


In the theme section of the maga- 
zine in April, look for the follow- 
ing: John Dawson’s discussion of 
government in our society; Fred 
Hechinger’s article on allocation 
and diffusion of responsibility for 
educating children; and Margaret 


Mead’s discussion of the place of 


the child in today’s world. 


Tue NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL is published in September (Yearbook Number), October, November (Membership Directory), 
December, February, April and May by the Department of Elementary School l 
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Have you discovered 
HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


by Herman and Nina Schneider 


Here is everything you have hoped to find in a science series. Small won- 
der thousands are cheering this matchless series for grades 1-6. It brings 
you a maximum of science activities, spiral development of science topics, 
integration of science topics with other subjects, a balanced selection from 
all branches of science, content determined by the needs of children. 
A Teachers Edition and separate Teachers Guide are available for each 


grade. 


Phe teaching films (16mm., sound, in color or black and white) made especially for 
this series by Churchill-Wexler Film Productions have been judged “the best in 


their field.”” We welcome your inquiry. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 5. Dallas 1. 
Home Office: Boston 16 
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If These Things Are True... 


Again and again, the youngster who has had his first brush with the law complains, “There was 
nothing to do,” or “ I had no place to go.” . .. these unfortunate young people have been caught in a 
frustrating smothering net of good intentions. Cc shanges in the economy, in methods of production, in 
community mores, in ‘laws pertaining to child labor, and migration from rural areas to congested centers 
have created leisure time for young people that has become idle time—“nothing to do,” “no place to 
go. ” ... Their leisure time, which should be a great blessing and a rich opportunity, becomes a disturb- 
ing liability because they don’t know how to use it well. 

Since the elementary school comes closer to reaching every individual than does any other com- 
munity institution, pe rhaps it is in the best position to bring about long-range improvements in the use 
of leisure time. 


From “Using the New Leisure,” p. 9-12. 


The failure to identify individuals with talent, to motivate them to develop their abilities, and to 
provide the education required would be the most serious damage society could suffer. . . . 

It is not complexity or size in themselves which lead to a sense of futility, political apathy, or irra- 
tional social behavior, but rather the lack of confidence in one’s ability to predict or to control the 
phenomena involved. From the early years of childhood on to adulthood, experiences with social phe- 
nomena need to be graded sufficiently so that at each stage of development the individual can compre- 
hend and can influence the phenomena experienced. When society is perceived as incomprehensible 
and uncontrollable, the individual retreats from responsible participation. 


From “The Individual in Modern Society,” p. 17-21. 


Che educational challenges produced by population changes include, among others, those arising 
from the increasing concentration of our population in urban and, especially, metropolitan areas, and 
the changing racial composition of our urban population which has stirred up long smouldering prob- 
lems of human relations. 


. one of the most profound changes which has occurred in the history of the United States [is] 
a shift from a rural agricultural to an urban metropolitan way of life... . Any reexamination of the 
instructional program of the elementary schools might well inquire into the adequacy of that program, 
both in conveying the nature and significance of the change which has occurred and in preparing stu- 
dents for the changes i in social organization and in thought and action characteristic of urban existence. 


From “Population Facts and Factors,” p. 13-16. 


If these things are true—and reason advances them; evidence supports them—then we need 
to have them in our thinking, to feel at home with them, and use them. Reading the articles in 
which these ideas are incorporated may help. Even more helpful may be the expansion of 
these ideas, the discovery of their implic: ations for education, that can come from discussion 
with staff members, with other principals, and with citizens in your community. 

We hope you will find opportunity for such discussion in staff meetings, in meetings of your 
principals’ association, and in parent study groups. In preparation for such discussion. copies of 
an article might be mimeographed to allow for wider circulation. A few questions, keyed to 
the interests and responsibilities of the particular group, might be set up to help get discussion 
started. 

For, if these things are true, then they have real signific ance for education. They are not just 
interesting bits of information, they are guides to sound educational planning and practice. But 
they become truly valuable only as they make their way into the thinking of many people. Be- 


tween the covers of a magazine they are simply accessible; within the minds of men they come 
alive. 
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Perhaps this tale will give you an idea of how far 
a principal can go in supporting professional ad- 
vancement. 

With the temperature at minus—yes, minus 54 de- 
grees, ice-fog so thick headlights were necessary for 
automobiles traveling at 10:00 a.m., and with “bush” 
pilots keeping plane motors running constantly as 
they stopped at various villages along their routes, 
a group of school administrators in the vicinity of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, arrived at the new, truly modern, 
$750,000 Aurora School, Ladd Air Force Base for 
breakfast one wintry Saturday morning. 


(O| quote me. 
yp 








One couple drove slightly over 100 ‘miles wearing 
parkas and mukluks; one gentleman chartered an 
airplane to fly some 40 miles from his village school. 
All arrived bundled thoroly and some wore scarves 
across their faces to protect their lungs. 

Once the coats, boots, et cetera, were removed, 
18 now attractively dressed school administrators 
sat down to a breakfast prepared by eighth-grade 
girls, served on a table resplendent with holiday 
decorations, and before the guests departed the Mid- 
night Sun Elementary School Principals Association 
had become a reality. 

' Elizabeth W. Morrow, Supt. 
Ladd Territorial Schools 
Alaska 


I just want to write a line to say what an excellent 
job you did on the Membership Directory and spe 
nual Report for this year! This may sound like 
odd thing to comment on, but the change in led 
and format has added so much to its readability! | 
was drawn to reading the reports and found them 
written in a very interesting manner. So, congratu- 
lations to you and your staff for a new approach 
that is a truly significant one. 

Janet Harris 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


This year’s magazines will be most effectively 


used by those seeking a clearer conception of the 


implications for education in our changing times. 
Mary M. Greenlee 


Mooresville, North Carolina 
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-Forthcoming - 


1825 
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and Recent----- 


Education Textbooks 


SUPERVISION AS 
COOPERATIVE ACTION 


VOL. 


By MURIEL CROSBY 


This new book emphasizes human rela- 
tions in supervisory processes, and deals 
with five major areas of supervision. 


Section I, ‘““The Changing Functions of 
Supervision,” orients the reader to the 
change in functions of supervision. 


Section II, “Establishing Working Re- 
lationships,”’ deals with the procedures 
and techniques which teachers and su- 
pervisors use together in supervision. 
Section HI, “Curriculum Development 
as a Supervisory Process,” discusses one 
of the most important areas of supervi- 
sory work. 

Section IV, “Participation in Coopera- 
tive Action Programs,” helps supervi- 
sors to help teachers deal with elemen- 
tary research problems in teaching. 
Section V, “Recurring Ideas and _Is- 
sues,” sets forth six major problems 
faced by people in education today. 
The final section is a unique treatment 
of study aids and references. 


For February Publication 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN 
SCHOOL, ADMINISTRATION 


By DANIEL E. GRIFFITHS 


An interdisciplinary approach to the 
problems of human relations which ex- 
ist in public school administration is 
presented in this book. 


It relates the findings in the fields of 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, po- 
litical science, business and industrial 
administration, and education to hu- 
man relations in school organization. 
This text represents the first attempt in 
the field administration to 
utilize the findings from other fields in 
a broad and comprehensive manner. 


of school 


A large number of case studies is in- 
cluded in the book. These cases, drawn 
from actual situations, form the basis 
of discussion in many of the chapters. 
Research and theoretical discussions are 
consistently related to practical case 
situations. 

The book is organized in three parts. 
Part I deals with the basic concepts of 
human relations; Part II concentrates 
on major administrative problem areas; 


and Part III consists of thirty case 
studies. 458 pages, illustrated, $5.50 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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BETTER TEACHING through BETTER TEXTBOOKS 
The GOOD ENGLISH Series for a Good English Program 


Grades 2-8 SHANE * FERRIS * KEENER 1957 Copyright 


Outstanding Features: 

@ Short independent lessons 

e@ Assured readability at each grade level 

e A flexible program which meets the needs and interests of children 
@ Beautifui four-color illustrations and covers 


TEXTS * TEACHERS’ MANUALS + PRACTICE BOOKS + ANSWER BOOKS 
OTHER OUTSTANDING LAIDLAW PUBLICATIONS 





UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC ROAD TO HEALTH 


ansTHMETIC Grades 1-8 Grades 1-High School 
_—_—- so’ = 
T $ McSWAIN ® ULRICH * COOKE JONES * MORGAN * MALONEY 


LANDIS * SHAW 


igh 
aoe Sap 1957 Copyright 





River Forest, III. 
. * Palo Alto, Calif. * Dallas, Texas * Atlanta, Ga. 
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The New Leisure 


One of the greatest blessings of our modern technology, and of our Amer- 
ican economic system, and of our productivity, is the new leisure they have 
given our people. Golden hours of one’s own have been added to each day, 
days to each week, years to each lifetime. 

But the ironic, even tragic, part of this boon to good living is that practically 
no one has learned how to use his new leisure! The golden hours too often 
become empty hours. Few of us really know what on earth to do with this extra 
time that has been given us. 

There are many reasons for this unpreparedness. In a way, leisure outrages 
our inherited concepts of morality. Idleness is wickedness. (Grandpa told us so.) 
Hard work is man’s salvation. (Old success epigram.) Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do. (Crocheted wall motto.) Burning the midnight oil. 
(Compliment to a student.) He’s chained to his desk. (Compliment to a busi- 
nessman.) Six days shalt thou labor. (Scripture.) His life revolves around the 
office. (Capsule success story.) In this moral climate, for one to take time off, 
unless bedridden, was shiftless. 

Our noses aren’t as close to the grindstone as were those of our fathers and 
grandfathers, but enough of their attitude is left in our subconscious so that our 
new leisure isn’t quite the wonderful part of our lives that it could be. 

Large doses of leisure cannot be filled wholly by sport and play. While all 
of us have at some time said, “I'd like to spend the rest of my life playing golf” 
. or, “If I had nothing else to do but play tennis, that’d be fine with me” 
or, “I'd want nothing better than to fish from now on,” we'd find that, if faced 
with any such prospect, we'd realize what a major miscalculation of the satisfy- 

ing life we had made. 

The human animal consists of three living entities: the body, the mind and 
the soul. Each must be sustained; each must be given its food, its exercise and its 
pleasures. For an individual to learn how to provide these necessities of life to 
his own three entities is to learn the secret of constructive leisure. 

“Increased means and increased leisure are the two civilizers of man,” said 
Disraeli. They are if man learns to use them constructively. We now have the 
means, money and products by which to achieve the fullest, richest life ever 
known to mankind, and we now have unprecedented time of our own, which 
might be the greatest gift of all. What we do with that gift will decide the 
quality, and the place in history, of American Civilization. 

Howimay’s start, 10 years and 121 issues ago, was coeval with the start of this 
era of New Leisure. It was our reason for being and has alw ays been our domi- 
nant editorial philosophy. We feel it fitting, therefore, that it become the theme 
for this entire roth Anniversary Issue. 
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SHIRLEY COOPER 


When I inquired about my friend who oper- 
ates a small farm in North Dakota I was some- 
what surprised to learn that he and his wife were 
leisurely vacationing in Florida. It was a surprise 
to me because leisure time and vacations were not 
in keeping with my long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with farm life. Farm life, as I knew it in the 
not-too-distant past, was a year-in and year- out 
endless routine of “early to bed and early to rise” 
and “keep your nose to the grindstone,” with 
never a let-up. 

Of course I had read reports in farm magazines 
and agricultural bulletins showing how the use 
of power-driven machines and other improved 
methods of production had reduced the amount 
of labor required to produce a bushel of wheat 
or a bushel of corn from several hours to a few 
minutes. Like many other people in this country 
[ had glowed with satisfaction over this great ac- 
complishment of education, private enterprise, 
and American ingenuity. But somehow I had 
continued to think of this achievement only as a 
far-aw ay abstraction related to such problems as 
the c capital investment of farmers, the surplus of 
agricultural products, and the farm-to-city mi- 
gration of people. This was the first time I had 
really grasped the idea that this great achieve- 
ment in the production and distribution of agri- 
cultural commodities actually meant leisure time 
and a vacation to an individual farmer 
family. 

Time to use in a manner of one’s own choosing 
is a cherished dream of the millions of people 
who work in the fields, in the mines, in the mills, 


and _ his 


Shirley Cooper is Associate Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of School Administrators, Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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Using the New 





Leisure 





We, too, are concerned with leisure time as 
we present this current magazine series high- 
lighting various aspects of today’s society. 
Houway’s March 1956 editorial leads us into 
the treatment of this topic. Shirley Cooper 
goes on from here to point up some of the 
problems and opportunities presented, by “the 
new leisure,” with particular reference to edu- 
cation’s responsibilities. 











and in the business places all over the world. It 
is a dream which has come true for my North 
Dakota farmer friend, and is neither unusual nor 
unique in America now. Leisure time has come 
to people in all occupational groups and in all 
walks of life. Use of machines and _ physical 
energy, together with organizational know-how, 
has enabled the people in ‘this country to produce 
enough food, enough clothing, enough shelter, 
enough of all the material things they need to live 
comfortably—with time left over. 

Leisure time in this country is not a luxury 
for a privileged few. With the eight-hour day, 
forty-hour work week, vacation periods and re- 
tirement programs well established in employment 
policy, leisure time has become a reality for the 
plumber, the mechanic, the office worker and the 
industrial employee, as well as for the more afflu- 
ent managers and owners of economic enterprise. 
We have leisure time, but we have no leisure class. 
While there are but few people, with the excep- 
tion of those who have reached the age of retire- 
ment, 
the sum total of all the leisure time in this coun- 
exceeds that of any 


who have great amounts of leisure time, 
try undoubtedly modern 
civilization. Future historians will doubtless point 
to leisure time for the common man as one of the 
outstanding achievements of this age. 











( Leisure time for recreation for the average em- 
ployed American has nearly doubled since 1900 
and seems likely to increase still further. Figures 
indicate that since 1910 as our national produc- 
tivity has increased we have tended to take two- 
thirds of the potential increase in the form of 
goods and services, and one-third in shorter 
working hours and increased leisure. Long-term 
trends indicate an average work week of 37.5 
hours in 1960.—From “Economic Bases of Our 
Society,” by Thomas R. Carskadon. THe Na- 
riONAL ELEMENTARY PrincipaL. December 1956.) 

But there is a tragic side to this important ac- 
complishment. Most of us don’t know what to do 
with leisure time now that we have it. Without 
any well-defined purpose or objective, leisure 
time, in far too many instances, becomes idle time 
or time that is foolishly frittered away in silly 
childish antics. E uropeans have humorously com- 
mented that nothing is quite so sad as the sight of 
Americans having a good time.! Doubtless, the 
mad rush of tourists from one point of scenic or 
historic interest to another in an attempt to apply 
principles of mass production to the assimilation 
of cultural understanding prompted this observa- 
tion. When these same Europeans observe our 
less lofty leisure time activities in night clubs, at 
dog races, and on the carnival grounds at county 
fairs, or see us fiddling with pinball machines in 
corner drug stores, their mild amusement must 
change to outright laughter. 

Economic enterprise has been q uick to recog- 
nize the business potential in the increased leisure 
time of common people. More than 50,000 es- 
tablishments, in addition to moving picture thea- 
ters, do a thriving business in amusing the public. 
In this country in 1954, personal expenditures for 
recreation exceeded twelve billion dollars. This 
was more than was spent for public education or 
medical care, and about four times as much as ex- 
penditures for religious activities. Data from 
selected cities show that from four to five percent 
of the consumption expenditures of the typical 
family goes for recreational purposes. While 
these leisure time activities are developing into an 
increasingly profitable segment of economic en- 
terprise and have the potential for great contribu- 
tions to cultural advancement, even the most 
casual observations reveal that many of these at- 


a | Bernard DeVoto. Hotiway. Volume 19, No. 2. March 





1956. 
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tractions consume a great deal of time and take 
a lot of money, but contribute little or nothing 
worthwhile to the individual or to society. They 
neither create nor recreate. 


Leisure—A Liability? 

Misuse of leisure time, many students believe, 
leads to delinquency and crime. Support of this 
belief comes from study of juvenile court cases 
and from the people w ho work with street corner 
gangs. Again and again, the youngster w ho has had 
his first brush with the law complains, ‘ 
was nothing to do 


‘There 
,” or “I had no place to go.” 
Indeed it seems that these unfortunate young 
people have been caught in a frustrating smother- 
ing net of good intentions. Gradual changes over 
a period of years in the economy, in methods of 
production, in community mores, in laws per- 
taining to child labor, and migration of people 
from rural areas to congested centers of popula- 
tion, have created leisure time for young people 
that has become idle time—‘“nothing to do,” “no 
place to go.” In a rural society, 


particularly in 
agricultural communities, 


youth and even small 
children were responsible for tasks and chores 
that were an important part of the home life and 
family economy. They were busy. They had 
a share in things that counted. 

Family life in the small apartment units and 
suburban residences to which more and more 
people are moving offers but little opportunity 
for useful employ ment to vigorous, energetic, 
robust teenagers. Their leisure time, which should 
be a great blessing and a rich opportunity, be- 
comes a disturbing liability because they don’t 
know how to use it well. 

The liability of leisure time is not entirely a 
problem of youth. Reports of law enforcing 
agencies made public in the columns of daily 
newspapers show a crime increase of 44.2 percent 
since the beginning of World War II. This 
tragedy to society and to individual human life 
is cause for sober thought at a time when stand- 
ards of living are at an all-time high and leisure 
time for the common man has made unprece- 
dented gains. 


Past to Present 


In past civilizations, time and energy over and 
above that which was required to meet the ma- 
terial needs of living was the margin out of which 
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came great and enduring contributions to cul- 
ture. The beginnings of mathematics, astronomy, 
and engineering in Ancient Egypt, of philosophy, 
sculpture, music, and drama in Ancient Greece; 
of literature and law in Ancient Rome are but 
illustrations. In these instances, as in many others, 
leisure time and a leisure class were created and 
supported thru the exploitation and even enslave- 
ment of great numbers of helpless people. But 
despite the unfortunate practices that were com- 
mon in these stages of civilization, the leisure 
time needed to release the creative powers of 
people was provided. As long as this leisure time 
was used for constructive creative purposes these 
civilizations were strong and influential. When 
they reached a stage in which leisure time was 
dissipated they weakened rapidly and were soon 
dominated by more energetic and resourceful 
people. 

This country was founded in a land that was 
rich and abundant in natural resources but rugged 
and untamed. Conditions of life were severe. 
Men, women, and even children had to work 
long and hard to obtain the bare necessities of 
living. Leisure time had but a small place in their 
lives and was looked upon as a luxury that could 
not be afforded. Thomas Jefferson, whose fertile 
mind seemed to encompass every aspect of co- 
lonial life, commented that while architecture 
was worth serious study by American youth, 
sculpture and painting were too expensive for 
the state of wealth in the country at that time. 

In this country we have now reached the 
happy stage in civilization and cultural advance- 
ment where we have leisure time and can afford 

have leisure time. Winning this leisure time 
without establishing a leisure class or without the 
exploitation of helpless people is one of the 
proudest achievements of democracy. Making in- 
telligent constructive use of this leisure time to- 
wards the ends of cultural advancement and of 
additions to the dimensions of living that go 
above and beyond the phy sical necessities of 
food, clothing, and shelter is one of the most 
challenging unsolved problems of democracy. 

With a preference for different courses of ac- 
tion or behavior at any given time, people make 
about the best decisions they are capable of mak- 
ing. Their choices reflect the understanding they 
have, the values they hold, and their basic beliefs 
as to what is worthwhile and what is of little con- 
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sequence. The foolish frittering away of valuable 
leisure time does not reflect an inherent tendency 
ora peculiarity of people. Rather, it reflects their 
former ex periences, the values they hold and the 
opportunities they have at the moment for mak- 
ing intelligent decisions. 

It was almost a half century ago when “worthy 
use of leisure time” was identified in the Cardinal 
Principles of Education as one of the basic pur- 
poses of education. Since that time we have never 
completely lost sight of this important objective, 
tho at times it has receded far into the back- 
ground in community educational planning and 
in instructional programs. More often than not 
we have sought to reach this important objective 
thru extracurricular activities that were relegated 
to a position of secondary importance in the cur- 
riculum. Our accomplishments reflect the lack of 
real seriousness with which we attempted to reach 
the goal of “worthy use of leisure time.” We 
need only to observe the leisure activities of 
people in our own neighborhoods and communi- 
ties on any holiday or weekend to see that we 
have fallen considerably short of this desirable 
goal. 

To the typical worker in the industrial shop or 
business place, leisure time seems to mean little 
more than release from the exacting demands of 
his job. To community planners, leisure seems to 
suggest the necessity for prov iding activities to 
keep people who have free time from getting into’ 
mischief. To the astute business man, the leisure 
time of people in his community is an oppor- 
tunity to develop a profitable economic enter- 
prise. Each of these points of view represents an 
important accomplishment—a step towards a 
worthy end—but they are only small steps in the 
beginning stages of a major 
“worthy use of leisure time.” 

At a time when understanding of the cultures 
of the world, insight into the forces that motivate 
the behavior of great groups of people, and con- 
cepts of the worth and dignity of the spirit of 
man lag so dangerously behind the course of 
human events, leisure time should be regarded as 
something more than idle time. Much more ap- 
propriately and usefully, leisure time could be 
regarded as an opportunity to work construc- 
tiv vely towards the solution of the momentous 
problems that confront the human race. 

In this country we firmly believe that the best 


development, 














solutions to common problems come from the 
combined thought and efforts of all the people. 
We now have the opportunity for great numbers 
of people to devote time and effort towards such 
ends, but so far we are making but meager use of 
this opportunity. 


The School Can Help 


Since the elementary school comes closer to 
reaching every individual than does any other 
community institution, perhaps it is in the best 
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In 1955, the National Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA, set up a committee on concepts 
and values and asked it to formulate a brief 
definition of the scope of the social studies 
curriculum, In line with its responsibility, the 
committee proposed a number of general 
themes which are phrased as goals or values 
but imply concepts and content. 

One of these goals is reproduced here be- 
cause it has a particular bearing on education 
for good use of leisure time. It is part of the 
preliminary report of the National Council 
committee and is taken from “A Guide to 
Content in the Social Studies,” Sociai Educa- 
tion, Vol. XX, No. 5, May 1956. 











The Goal is Widening and Deepening the Abil- 
ity To Live More Richly. While man is a social 
being with obligations to and rewards from the 
groups of which he is a part, he is also an indi- 
vidual. A goal of living and of education, then, 
should be the multiplication of his sources of en- 
richment and the enhancement of his powers of 
enjoyment. Generally the arts, both fine and 
practical, are the avenues by which perceptions 
and sensitivities are increased, and the improve- 
ment of both appreciation and creative powers 
should be sought. But in the humanistic scheme 
of — any learning, any discipline, can con- 
tribute ) personal enrichment. The humanist 
climbs a mountain because it is there; he learns 
for the joy of learning and for the sense of vic- 
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position to bring about long-range improvements 
in the use of leisure time. It is here that children 
may be introduced to a variety of worthwhile 
interests and skills which may serve them thruout 
a lifetime. It is here that many values which will 
constitute the basis for future decision-making 
are formed. It is here that casual activity begins 
to stiffen into more rigid habits of social behavior. 
And it is here, too, that many of the important 
concepts of what is worthw hile and of what is of 
little or no consequence are formed. 


richly 


tory over ignorance; he is not restricted to the 
horizons of the useful and the applicable. Most 
persons, of course, combine the humanist and 
the utilitarian and are potentially both the sci- 
entist and the engineer. Esthetics and emotions, 
therefore, can be used to make both the humanist 
and the humanitarian. In our dominant values, 
work becomes both a means and the end of per- 
sonal enrichment. 

Much still needs to be done to improve the con- 
structive use of leisure and to improve mass 
tastes. In an earlier day, leisure and good taste 
belonged exclusively to the aristocratic leisure 
classes. In an age of mass media, the patron of the 
arts is the common man. The quality of cuiture in 
a democratic society depends upon how the great 
mass of the people use their leisure time. Mass 
media without education may lead to vulgarity 
and cultural mediocrity; with ‘education the com- 
mon man may build a culture equal in taste to 
the historical aristocracies 
pattern, because of the new 
many people from many lands. 

A challenge for ary democratic society is to 
find some means for preserv ing individual choice 
in an age of mass media w hich could lead to cul- 
tural conformity. One aspect of this problem is 
to help each person develop individual tastes and 
preferences, and to encourage like-minded groups 
of individuals to insist upon their share of the time 
and services of the mass-oriented cultural insti- 
tutions. 
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Population Facts 


and Kactors 


Population changes during the past quarter of 
a century have, on the one hand, created some of 
the most serious administrative difficulties with 
which the schools have ever been confronted; 
and, on the other, they have presented the schools 
with some of their greatest educational challenges. 

The administrative difficulties of the schools 
traceable to population factors are those arising 
from an extraordinarily rapid population growth, 
especially in the outlyi ing portions of our metro- 
politan areas, and the great fluctuations during the 
past three or four dec -ades in the birth rate of the 
nation. The educational challenges produced by 
population changes include, among others, those 
arising from the increasing concentration of our 
population in urban and, especially, metropolitan 
areas, and the changing racial composition of our 
urban population which has stirred up long- 
smouldering problems of human relations. 


The Baby Boom 


Many of the population changes which call for 
a reexamination of the instructional program in 
the elementary schools ironically enough are also 
creating serious administrative ‘difficulties—diffi- 
culties which greatly hamper efforts to focus on 
educational objectiv es and curricula. Without 
question the most important single population 
factor of this type is the unprecedented increase 
in the elementary 


by the great postwar boom in marriages and 
births. 


school population occasioned 
The impact of the postwar tidal wave of young- 
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sters is all the greater for following a trough in 
elementary school population after the great drop 
in the birth rate of the United States during the 
depression 1930's. During the late 30's and early 
40's, the relatively small elementary school popu- 
lation materially slowed up the expansion of edu- 

cational facilities—of plants, teachers, and equip- 
ment in general. This was poor preparation for 
the gigantic bulge in the elementary schoo! popu- 
lation resulting | from the postwar marriage and 
birth boom—a boom which will not have its full 
impact until 1959 when practically all of the ele- 
mentary school population will be composed of 
postwar births. 

The essential facts in this situation which is 
producing great administrative strains in the 
schools may be briefly set forth as follows. In 
1940, there were some 22.4 million children 5 to 
14 years old—roughly of elementary school age 
—in the United States. By 1950, this elementary 
school population had increased to 24.3 million, 
an increase of 8.4 percent. By 1955, this popu- 
lation numbered 30.5 million, or an increase of 37 
percent above the 1940 total. The Bureau of the 
Census estimates that by 1960 children 5 to 14 
years of age will total from 35.7 to 38.6 million— 
an increase of 59 to 74 percent over the 1940 
population. The estimated 1960 population of ele- 
mentary school age will be from 47 to 59 percent 
above the 1950 level. 

ranslated into actual elementary school en- 
rolments (excluding kindergarten), the Bureau 
of the Census estimates an increase of over 20 
percent in elementary school enrolment between 
1952, the beginning of the postwar bulge, and 
1956. During these four years elementary school 
enrolment increased from about 22 to 26.7 mil- 
lion. By 1959, when the elementary school popu- 
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lation will be made up almost entirely of postwar 
births, it is estimated there will be approximately 
30 million children enrolled in the elementary 
schools—an increase of 35 percent over the 1952 
level. (See graph above.) 

hese figures, which relate to the entire United 
States, greatly understate the rate of increase in 
elementary school population which has already 
occurred and which will continue to occur in 
many local communities—especially in urban and 
suburban areas. Yet it is in these areas of most 
rapid ¢ general and elementary school age popula- 
tion growth that instructional problems perhaps 
loom the largest. 


Urban Growth 


The first of these problems may perhaps be 
stated as the adaptation of the instructional pro- 
gram to general and specific preparation for “ur- 
banism as a way of life.” Altho it is not generally 
appreciated, the majority of the United States 
population has been urban for little more than a 
single generation. The census taken in 1920 was 
the first in which more than half of the population 
of the United States (51.5 percent) was reported 
as resident in urban areas. When our first census 
was taken in 1790, there were only 24 urban places 
in the United States. They contained a total of 200, 
000 persons, or 5 percent of the total population 
By 1950, there were almost 5000 
urban places in the United States, with a popula- 
tion of some 96.5 million or almost two-thirds 
(64 percent) of the entire population of the na- 
tion. (See graph to the right for a portrayal of 
this urban growth in the United States over a 
period of 160 years. ) 


of the country. 


Even more striking, perhaps, has been the con- 
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centration of population in a relatively small num- 
ber of metropolitan areas. Between 1900 and 1950, 
the population of the United States doubled, 
while the population resident in our 168 metro- 
politan areas incicased 314 fold. By 1950, our 
standard metropolitan areas, as defined by the 
census, contained some 85 million inhabitants, 57 
percent of the total population. Moreover, the 
rate of concentration in metropolitan areas ap- 
pears to be accelerating. Between 1900 and 1950, 
the metropolitan areas absorbed 73 percent of 
the total growth of the nation, In the last of these 
five decades, 1940 to 1950, metropolitan areas 
absorbed some 81 percent of total population 
growth; between 1950 and 1955, about 97 per- 
cent of total national growth. 

During the first half of this century, while our 
urban and metropolitan area populations were 
growing rapidly, significant changes were taking 
place in the distribution of population within the 
metropolitan complex. Thruout this period, the 
rings around the cities in our metropolitan areas 
grew much more rapidly than did the central 
cities. Between 1900 and 1950, the rings increased 
by 208 percent as compared with 159 percent for 
the central cities—a growth ratio of about 4 to 3 
in favor of the rings. Furthermore, this relative 
decentralization of metropolitan area population 


Urban-Rural Proportion 
of U.S. Population 1790-1950 
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Dotted line represents urban population in 1950 under the 
new census definition of “urban.’’ The solid line represents 
urban population under the old definition used in oreceding 
years. 
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due to the more rapid growth of outlying areas 
has also been accelerating. Between 1940 and 
1950, the rings increased by 35 percent while the 
cities increased by 14 percent—a growth ratio of 
2¥%, to 1 in favor of the rings. Between 1950 and 
1955, according to Bureau of the Census estimates, 
the rings increased by about 28 percent while the 
central cities grew by less thi 
growth ratio of 7 to 1 in favor of the rings over 
the cities. 

These statistics undoubtedly reflect one of the 
most profound changes which has occurred 
the history of the United States—a shift from a 
rural agricultural to an urban metropolitan way 
of life. This shift has produced the many acute 
and chronic problems of urban existence, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the great achieve- 
ments which we think of as constituting the fruits 
of modern civilization—technological, scientific, 
and cultural. Any reexamination of the instruc- 
tional program of the elementary schools might 
well inquire into the adequacy of that program, 
both in conveying the nature and significance of 
the change which has occurred and in preparing 
students for the changes in social organization and 
in thought and action characteristic of urban ex- 
istence. 





Ethnic and Racial Makeup 


The second basic population change which has 
important implications for the instructional pro- 
gram is that relating to changes in the composition 
of our population, “especially, at the present time, 
the compositional changes in our urban and met- 
ropolitan areas. The U nited States as a w hole, as 
well as the cities and metropolitan areas, owes 
its phenomenal growth in part to immigration. 
Between 1820 and 1950 we admitted some 4o 
million immigrants to the United States—mainly 
from Europe. Most of our successive immigrant 
waves in the last half of the 19th century—Ger- 
man, Irish, and Scandinavian—and in the first 
part of this century—Polish, Russian (largely 
Jewish), Italian, and others from Southern and 
Eastern Europe—settled in our cities. The ports 
of entry to our cities were generally in the inner 
blighted areas, our City slums. This was the almost 
inevitable consequence of the low economic and 
social status of the newcomers who in gener ral 
began life in the United States at the bottom of 
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the economic and social ladder. Each of our immi- 
grant groups was confronted with the relatively 
long, slow, and tortuous process, both to the 
newcomer and the community, of making an ad- 
justment to urban and American existence. With- 
out exception, our successive immigrant groups 
were regarded by many as hopeless material for 
entering into “the American way of life.” But 
notwithstanding initial attitudes of suspicion, hos- 
tility, and prejudice on the parts of people al- 
ready here, each of our immigrant groups has 
demonstrated that thru the alchemy of “Ameri- 
canization”—processes that the sociologist calls 
accommodation and assimilation—they could, in 
the course of a few generations, become indis- 
tinguishable from other Americans. 

The schools have played a major and often un- 
recognized role in the assimilation of our various 
immigrant groups, a function by no means yet 
completed. Today they are confronted by a new 
but similar function thruout much of the nation 
in respect to the American Negro. Altho the 
Negro has, on the average, been an American 
longer than the white residents of this country, 
he has only recently been initiated to urban exist- 
ence and to life in the North and the West. 

The essential demographic facts of the situation 
are as follows. Until about 1820, the Negro made 
up about one-fifth of the population of the United 
States. He became a decreasing proportion of the 
total after 1820, reaching a level of about 10 per- 
cent in 1930, and he has remained at about that 
level ever since. 

In 1860, before the onset of the Civil War, 92 
percent of the Negroes lived in the South. By 
igio, this concentration of Negroes in the South 
had decreased by only 3. percentage points—to 
89 percent. The first large migration of Negroes 
from the South to the North began during Ww orld 
War I. It came in response to the demand for an 
increased labor force to man the North’s expand- 
ing war economy, and represented a replacement 
for the flow of E uropean immigrants cut off by 
successful U-boat warfare. This migratory flow 
continued after World War I, bolstered in large 
part by the passage of our Immigration E ‘xclusion 
Acts during the 1920's. Abated by the depressed 
economic conditions of F the 1930's, the migratory 
flow of Negroes to the North was greatly accel- 
erated by the great economic expansion occa- 
sioned by World War Il, during which Negroes 
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for the first time also migrated in large numbers 
to the West. By 1950, the proportion of Negroes 
in the South had decreased to 68 percent. (See 
graph below.) 
Shift in U. S. 
Negro Population 


1910 


1950 


Total Negro Population 
@ Proportion in South 
® Proportion outside of South 

This shift in the regional distribution of Ne- 
groes was accompanied by a change from rural 
to urban living. In 1910, only 27 percent of the 
Negroes in the United States liv ed i in urban areas. 
By 1950, over go percent of the Negroes in the 
North and in the West, and 48 percent of those 
remaining in the South, lived in urban areas. 

Individual metropolitan areas in the North and 
West, as a result of these changes, experienced 
great increases in their Negro populations be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. In many cities the propor- 
tion of the Negro population increased to be- 
tween 10 and 20 percent. This major population 
shift has produced many new problems of human 
relations arising from the frictions in the accom- 
modation and assimilation of the Negro to urban 
existence. 

Since the shift of Negro population from the 
South to the North and West will continue for 
some time, schools will continue to be faced with 
the resulting problems. In reconsidering school 
programs it is pertinent to ask whether the schools 
are equipped to deal with the transitional prob- 
lems created by these changes in population com- 
position; and whether the instructional program 
conveys an insightful description and understand- 
ing of the human relations problems which are 
involved, and adequately prepares students for 
dealing with them with a minimum of friction 
and hardship. 


Other Population Changes 


The increasing metropolitan and urban concen- 
tration and changing racial composition in the 
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urban North and West are by no means all the 
population changes which have implications for 
the schools or, specifically, for the instructional 
program. Among the others which should at 
least be mentioned are these: 


The continued aging of the population, re- 
sulting in an ever-increasing number and propor- 
tion of “senior citizens.” 

The changes in family size and composition 
ania inter- -personal family relationships. 

3- Changes i in significant aspects of the “family 
cycle” which have, for example, greatly decreased 
the proportion of family time spent in rearing 
children and greatly increased the time available 
to husband and wife together after their children 
have formed families. 

4. Changes in the labor force—participation of 
women, including wives, and the young and old. 


These and many other population changes may 
necessitate modifications in the instructional pro- 
gram. Certainly that program must take these 
changes into account if “one of the world’s most 
successful social action processes—elementary 
school teaching’’—is to continue to play its highly 
significant role in providing a base both for the 
understanding of our democratic social order and 
for effective participation in it. 
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In the nearly 200 years since this country was 
founded, society has increased enormously in 
complexity. Yet today, the human individual at 
birth does not differ appreciably from the babies 
born at the time of the American Revolution. All 
of the knowledge, skills, and attitudes required to 
live in modern society must be acquired by each 
individual after birth. Since society is continuing 
to increase in complexity and scope, the develop- 
ment of the individual for effective modern life 
increases in difficulty and in magnitude with each 
generation. 


Modern Society Characterized 


Previous articles in this series have outlined 
some of the major factors characterizing modern 
society. The numbers of people involved are in- 
creasing tremendously. Not only has the Ameri- 
can birth rate approximately doubled since the 
1930's, but the high birth rate and the decreasing 
death rate thruout the world make it possible to 
say that approximately half of all the adults who 
have ever lived in the world are still livi ing. 

Modern society involves a high degree of spe- 
cialization, mechanization, and other technologi- 
cal developments. The U. S. Department of La- 
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MODERN SOCIETY 


RALPH W. TYLER 


bor’s Dictionary of Occupational Titles lists over 
40,000 occupations. Such specialization and the 
use of advanced technology make possible great 
increases in per capita production. They also re- 
quire a high degree of communication, coordina- 
tion and effectively functioning exchange so that 
the services of each person may be made available 
to others at the right time and place and he in 
turn may benefit from the services of others. This 
inter-relationship is so pervasive that it applies 
not only within one country but among coun- 
tries. A poor rice crop in Burma means starvation 
to many Chinese. The closing of the Suez Canal 
in Egypt results in gasoline rationing in England. 
A demonstration of antagonism to Americans in 
Italy affects the vote on foreign aid in the Amer- 
ican Congress. 

Modern society is characterized by mobility. 
In the United States a mass migration of unprece- 
dented proportions is going on. Millions of people 
are moving every year from the East and Middle 
West to the f far West, from the Southeast to the 
North and West, from rural areas to the cities, 
from the large cities to the suburbs. These mass 
migrations threaten the stability of family life 
and of community life. They are accompanied by 
reductions in social controls and in political re- 
sponsibility. But they are accompanied, too, by 
increased economic productivity and by larger 

family incomes. 

Modern society requires a large number of 
different roles to be played by different people, 
which is another way of stating its high degree 
of specialization. Modern society also requires 
each individual to play many roles. His occupa- 
tion involves one role; the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship require other roles; his participation in 
Civic, professional, and social organizations may 

call for many other roles. hen as spouse, as 
parent, as child, other roles are required. Speciali- 
zation in modern society has not simplified the 
behavior of the individual, because he is both pro- 














ducer and consumer, servant and master, cause 
and effect of society’s activities. 

In briefly characterizing modern society, we 
have touched only indirectly thus far on the re- 
lations between the individual and society. It is 
obvious that the individual is now numerically a 
much smaller part of society than was true in the 
past. It is clear that as an adult he is more de- 
pendent upon others than was the individual 
adult a few decades ago. It is true that his place 
of residence, his place of work, and his status in 
the community are less stable than even a genera- 
tion ago. It can also be seen that he has a wider 
range ‘of contacts, directly and indirectly, and a 
larger range of roles to play than did his ances- 
tors. But, on the other hand, he has more power 
over natural forces and more mechanical power 
under his control than was dreamed of in Frank- 
lin’s time. Thru modern means of communication 
and transportation he can express himself to 
many more people than could the individual in 
any previous period. While dependent on others, 
he has the benefit of their many services. What is 
the balance of these factors? What does modern 
society demand of the individual and what is its 
impact on him? 


Demands of Modern Society 


Modern society, for its very maintenance and 
development, makes m: ijor demands in three areas 
of the individual’s life. 

In the occupational field, the production and 
distribution of the goods and services required to 
care for the continually increasing population de- 
mand the continued expansion of the present 
dynamic economy. This means the further de- 
velopment of specialization, the advancement of 
technology, including further mechanization and 
automation and the development of new syn- 
thetic materials and new sources of energy. The 
number of persons employed in agriculture and 
in unskilled labor will continue to decrease. The 
numbers needed in science, engineering, and the 
technical occupations will increase, as will those 
in education, the health services, and other serv- 
ice occupations. 

The demand for people with more than high 
school education will continue to grow, while 
the possibilities for employment of those with 
less than high school education will be increas- 
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ingly limited. To man the occupations developed 
by modern society requires the individual to de- 
velop his talents to the fullest. Occupationwise, 
the greatest threat to the continuation of modern 
civilization is the neglect of human potential. The 
failure to identify individuals with talent, to mo- 
tivate them to develop their abilities, and to pro- 
vide the education required would be the most 
serious damage society could suffer. Talents of 
all sorts are needed, not only those in science and 
technology but also in the arts and in human re- 
lations. Society demands of the individual the 
long and arduous development of his abilities. 

In the area of socio-civic life, modern society 
demands responsible participation from the in- 
dividual. With the great complexity and inter- 
dependence of our civilization, the importance of 
coordination can hardly be overemphasized. This 
coordination is accomplished at many levels and 
by many mechanisms. For example, ‘the individ- 
ual’s patterns of consumption are coordinating 
mechanisms. Mores, customs, and habits serve 
also to coordinate or to interfere with the co- 
ordination of interdependent behavior. Civic or- 
ganizations and political institutions at local, state, 
national, and international levels are also means 
of coordination. But none of these mechanisms 
can be depended upon, like a thermostat, to co- 
ordinate the manifold, interdependent actions of 
millions of people without thought, will, or ef- 
fort. In order for coordination to be effective, the 
individual is required to understand this complex 
society and its modes of operation. He is expected 
to seek activ ely the common good and to take 
the time and the effort to do his part in achieving 
a constructive coordination. This is the responsi- 
ble and intelligent socio-civic behavior demanded 
of the individual. 

Modern society also makes major demands i 
the area of family life. The personality structure 
of a human being, his values and basic attitudes 
toward life and the world are largely influenced 
by his early experiences in the home. Since this is 
true, the individual, as a parent, has a major role to 
play in the development of persons capable of 
constructive and responsible participation in 
modern society. It demands that parents provide 
a stable and warm affectional milieu for the chil- 
dren in the home, that they seek to guide and en- 
courage intellectual curiosity, that they provide 
opportunities for exploring the world in minia- 
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ture including literature, art, music, science, 
human relations, and that they provide children 
with a sense of security in the home relationships 
while gradually dev eloping confidence and inde- 
pendence. Without such homes, the individuals 
required for the maintenance and the expansion 
of civilization will not be developed. 


Is the Individual Submerged? 


But what about the individual? Does this mass 
civilization of today submerge him so that he is 
only a cog in a mammoth wheel? Some eminent 
artists and writers have taken the view that man 
as an autonomous individual cannot survive in 
modern society. But, on the other hand, the re- 
search findings of anthropologists, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and sociologists are beginning to 
indicate different conclusions. 

It is necessary to recognize the difference in 
behavior between a deprived individual and one 
who is in good health. The human individual has 
basic physical and social needs, which, if not met, 
make him an easy object of manipulation by those 
who offer to satisfy these needs. A starving man, 
or one deprived of contacts with fellow men, can 
be induced to do things quite foreign to his typi- 
cal behavior by the offer of food or social con- 
tacts as rewards. But these drives represent only 
a small part of human motivation, particularly for 
men whose functioning is not limited by short- 
age of food, water, or ‘essential conditions. 

The normal, healthy individual is a dynamic 
organism. He brings to the situations of life an 
active personality directed not only by basic bio- 
logical drives and needs but also by values, pur- 
poses, and goals. Values developed by the in- 
dividual over a period of time appear to exert a 
much greater direction to human behavior than 
the more easily manipulated biological drives. It 
is not enough to look at the society and to try to 
estimate the impact of it upon the individual. 
There is enough evidence now to indicate clearly 
the importance of the individual and his dynamics 
in influencing the many forms of individual and 
group behavior, and thus influencing the society. 
Even the concepts he holds about himself are 
powerful directives for his behavior. If he thinks 
of himself as a creature of circumstances, buf- 
feted by the winds of adversity, the actions he 
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takes under given conditions are likely to be dif- 
ferent from those of one who thinks of himself 
as master of his fate. Over the years of recorded 
history there have been various concepts of man 
dominant in one group or another. They seem to 
have influenced man’s behavior, particularly his 
social behavior, more than they have served to 
describe him. To understand any individual we 
need to know what he thinks he is, what values 
he holds, what his goals are, as well as how his 
basic biological and social needs are met, and 
what abilities he has. In these respects, each 
human being has some degree of individuality 
with which he shapes his experiences as well as 
being shaped by them. 


The Individual and the Group 


Furthermore, in seeking to understand the re- 
lation of the individual to the complex modern 
society, we need to examine the way in which 
the individual lives in and reacts to the various 
social groups of which he is a member, for it is 
in these social groups that he relates himself most 
frequently to the total society. Man is born into a 
family; all of his earliest potent experiences in- 
volve at least one other person, usually the 
mother. With the children of his own family, or 
in the neighborhood, much of his early explora- 
tion outside the home takes place. The school, the 
church, the playground, the working situation, 
to enumerate only a few, are all contexts in which 
life is lived, and they are group contexts. Groups, 
particularly the small face-to-face groups, are 
shown to influence individual behavior pro- 
foundly as the individual, at the same time, is in- 
fluencing the group. 

Recent studies also indicate that it is in the 
various small groups of which an individual is a 
member that the greatest development and modi- 
fication of individual behavior takes place. Purely 
formal membership in school, or church, or po- 
litical party, or labor union, or other organization 
usually means little compared to the influence of 
the family, the gang, the friendship group, the 
small “outfit” with whom he works, and the like. 
These groups provide the milieu in which sig- 
nificant changes in attitudes, habits, and practices 
take place. No matter how large or complex the 
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total society may be, the individual does not feel 
overwhelmed or helpless if he can operate well in 
groups and can perceive realistically the ways in 
which these groups are effectively ‘related to the 
larger social context. 


Social Classes 


between the small face-to-face 
groups and the larger society are found other 
important structures that influence the individual 
and thru which his influence is exerted. Two 
types are particularly important—social classes 
and occupations. The typical community in- 
cludes within it three or more social classes— 
that is, collections of people of a similar level of 
social prestige and public respect. The families of 
skilled and unskilled laborers commonly comprise 
the majority of the so-called lower-middle and 
upper-lower classes while the families of profes- 
sional and managerial people are commonly in the 
upper-middle class. From the standpoint of their 
influence on human behavior, there are two 
major characteristics of this social class structure: 
(a) each social class sets a pattern of “conven- 
tional” or acceptable behavior for its members, 
and (b) the hierarchy of social classes in terms of 
social prestige or public respect forms a ladder to 
direct the actions of members of a lower social 
class who seek to rise in public esteem and social 
recognition. 


However, 


rhe pattern of acceptable behavior in a given 
social class is often called its culture. It includes 
certain values which are preferred to others, cer- 
tain attitudes which characterize its members, 
certain language patterns, including vocabulary, 
certain ways of getting things done. The culture 
of one class differs in various respects from that 
of another. Among children of lower classes, 
fighting is an approved form of behavior. The 
use of certain four-letter words is acceptable in 
some classes and not in others. Sharp differences 
in etiquette, dress, table manners, and the like 
are noticeable. Many parents in lower-middle 
classes desire higher prestige for their children. 
They often find cues for educating children for 
upper-middle class roles by observing the models 
of middle-class behavior shown in movies, tele- 
vision, radio, magazines, new spapers, and the like. 
Thus, the hierarchy of social classes exerts a 


powerful directive influence on those who seek 
to climb the “social ladder.” 

The influence of social classes does not negate 
the earlier statement that small groups commonly 
exert the most powerful influence on individual 
behavior. Patterns of behavior set by social classes 
commonly reach the individual thru the media- 
tion of small groups. Usually the members of a 
small group are of the same social class and rein- 
force the patterns of behavior of that class. 


Influence of Occupation 


Occupations exert powerful influences on their 
members thru the fact that most gainfully em- 
ployed adults identify strongly with the occupa- 
tion in which they are engaged, and each occupa- 
tion develops certain “ethics”—conventional be- 
havior expected of its members at least while they 
are at work. Recent studies of the sociology of 
various occupations such as the law, teaching, and 
medicine indicate how largely these occupational 
expectations guide the behavior of its members. 
As with social classes, small groups of teachers, or 
lawyers, or doctors, or carpenters, or farmers 
often serve to reinforce the “culture” of the oc- 
cupation. 


Autonomous and Responsible 


The reason for reviewing the studies of indi- 
vidual and group behavior is to outline the way 
in which the individual relates himself to society 
so that he is not oppressed by the sense of so- 
ciety’s vastness and his own insignificance. How- 
ever, for the individual to operate as an autono- 
mous and responsible person in this complex 
social structure, certain conditions are essential. 

The first and most obvious condition is a situa- 
tion in which basic biological and social needs are 
met. Deprived individuals are not fully capable of 
individual initiative and responsibility. 

The second condition is understanding on the 
part of the individual of the way in w hich the 
society oper rates and his responsible and effective 
connection with it. It is not complexity or size in 
themselves which lead to a sense of futility, po- 
litical apathy, or irrational social behavior, but 
rather the lack of confidence in one’s ability to 
predict or to control the phenomena involved. 
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From the early years of childhood on to adult- 
hood, experiences with social phenomena need to 
be graded sufficiently so that at each stage of de- 
velopment the individual can comprehend and 
can influence the phenomena experienced. When 
society is perceived as incomprehensible and un- 
controllable, the individual retreats from respon- 
sible participation. 

The third condition is an attitude towards the 
social groups of which he is a member which is 
both appreciative of the satisfaction and values 
gained from membership and also appreciative of 
the satisfaction and values of independence from 
the group. The pioneer days in this country are 
often described as the days of rugged individ- 
ualism, when competition rather than coopera- 
tion was extolled, when the individual wanted to 
be apart from his neighbor, with elbowroom in 
which to operate. The present time is often de- 
scribed as one in which social adjustment is over- 
emphasized and the values of indepencence and 
initiative are overlooked. Neither of these de- 
scriptions is accurate. But the findings of be- 
havioral scientists point to the importance for 
autonomous and responsible individual behavior 
of the individual's early experiences with satisfy- 
ing group relations and also with the satisfactions 
of individual efforts and with actions, thoughts 
and beliefs that are not shared by the majority of 
the group. The object is to help the individual to 
work effectively with groups but not to be 
wholly dependent upon them for emotional sup- 
port or for reinforcement of values. 

A fourth condition is expanding opportunity 
to explore in thought and action the many social 
arenas in which the individual has responsible 
roles in modern society. With the great variety 
of occupations, an individual cannot make a wise 
occupational choice without exploration, direct 
or vicarious, of the many possible types of work 
in which he might engage. Correspondingly, his 
many roles in socio-civic life and in family life 
require expanding experience. 

The complexity of our society is increasing at 
a tremendous rate, but it has been made possible 
by the ingenuity and effort of individual human 
beings. Human potential, if cherished, nurtured 
and given opportunity for development, is fully 
adequate to preserve and extend the power, the 
dignity and the humane spirit of the individual. 
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Staff Meetings 
for Professional Growth 


LOUISE GEX 


The school staff meeting has been under con- 
siderable fire in recent years. No doubt there has 
long been a good deal of dissatisfaction with all 
kinds of faculty meetings. The inherent problems 
will always be with us. But these meetings, 
handled correctly, can be effective stimulants to 
professional growth within a faculty. 

Recently, I have talked with a number of 
teachers concerning their attitudes toward staff 
meetings. The general attitude was summarized 
by one teacher who said: “You know, we were 
met to death while George was principal. I 
thought we had reached the Promised Land when 
Don, our new principal, came last fall and an- 
nounced that there would be no faculty meetings. 

3ut I soon felt we were shut off in little boxes 
and didn’t know what was going on outside our 
doors. 'm going to suggest that we have some 
staff meetings next fall!” 

hese informal interviews bere out the findings 
of some research studies made in recent years on 
the subject of faculty meetings.’ The quality of 
the meetings, of the staff, and of the principal 
himself have a great deal to do with the success 
and effectiveness of school staff meetings. 


Guides for Staff Meetings 


How can staft meetings be made more effec- 
tive? How can they be made useful in promoting 
professional ¢ growth? Here are some suggestions 
which can be considered as basic guides for plan- 
ning and conducting good staff meetings. 


Dwight L. Arnold. “Morale as Influenced by Partici- 
pation in Group Planning and Action.” Obio State Uni 
versity Educational Research Bulletin 32: 202-211. No- 


ember 1953 


N. Louise Gex is Supervisor of Curriculum in the 


public schools of Koumst ity, Missouri. 


i) 
i) 


All members of the group should have an 
Opportunity to take part in establishing 
school policies. 

e All staff members should have an opportu- 
nity to participate in agenda-making, altho 
details of planning can best be carried out by 
smaller committees. 

e Staff meetings should take place in a relaxed, 
friendly, and informal atmosphere. 

e Emphasis should be on program, problems, 
and procedures, rather than on personalities. 

e Routine matters of administration, when- 
ever possible, are best disposed of by mime- 
ographed bulletins. Precious meeting time 
should be left for matters needing group 
discussion. 

e The general morale or esprit de corps is a 
strong conditioning force making or break- 
ing cooperative efforts of the group. It is 
important that each meeting result in a 
sense of accomplishment. 

e Individual differences among staff members 
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need to be rec« ognized. 


These are a few of the guideposts which can 
help make staff meetings meet the objective of 
promoting professional growth. It must be re- 
peated, tho, that the unique qualities of demo- 
cratic leadership exercised by the school principal 
will do much to create the total climate needed 
for the development of successful staff meetings. 


A Hypothetical Case 


To illustrate these guidelines for good staff 
meetings, let us apply them to a hy pothetic: al case 

Browning School. srowning, let us assume, is 
one of several elementary schools in an expand- 
ing city district. With a k indergarten and grades 
1-6, it is staffed by 15 teachers, a full-time ee 
pal, and the usual custodial personnel. It has 
school cafeteria and average facilities. 
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The city system of which Browning is a part 
has a high regard for the staff or faculty meeting 
as a means for promoting better education. While 
the total number of meetings is left to the discre- 
tion of each individual school unit, usually to the 
building principal, one afternoon each month 
school may be dismissed an hour before the regu- 
lar time for school to close in order that a faculty 
meeting may be held. Other staff meetings of area 
or city-wide concern may be called as the need 
arises. 

In Browning School, a group of three teachers 
works with the principal as a staff committee to 
plan faculty meetings. This committee, consult- 
ing with other members of the staff, has set the 
meetings for 2:30 to 4:00 in the afternoon on the 
third Monday of each school month. The meet- 
ings are held in the faculty lounge. The home- 
making teacher, who is in the Brow ning School 
each Monday and Tuesday, has her sixth- grade 
class serve light refreshments as a project for the 
year. The faculty social fund defrays the costs 
incurred. At Brow ning, all school employ ees, in- 
cluding custodial and cafeteria personnel, drop in 
for the coffee hour at 2:30 before staff meetings 
begin. 

The principal regularly puts out a special in- 
formation bulletin the morning before each staff 
meeting. In it are included the meeting agenda 
and such routine matters as announcements and 
other administrative details. It is well understood 
by the planning committee and other faculty 
members that within certain structures there can 
be flexibility in agenda and in any other arrange- 
ments to meet individual emergencies or larger 
school matters of urgent importance. 

Within this framework, what can the principal 
do this year to help the whole staff, himself in- 
cluded, to grow professionally? Certainly, he 

can’t know just what direction the faculty may 
move thruout the year, but he is aware of the 
attributes and capacities of professional people. 
He himself is a professional person and wants sin- 
cerely to grow along with his staff. He realizes 
that his is a key leadership position and that he 
can function positively to make the year’s meet- 
ings successful. Plans for the eight staff meetings 
will necessarily grow thru democratic planning 
—but the principal needs to have some ideas, too! 

What, then, can he, the principal, do to make 

these faculty meetings really top-notch? 
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Areas for Discussion 


The first line of advancement is in the individ- 
ual teacher-classroom program of instruction. The 
whole number of meetings could be devoted to 
problems of improving instruction. More than 
half ought to be, whatever other plans are adopted. 
A study of child development could be made. Or 
a reevaluation of the objectives and purposes of 
the elementary school might be helpful. A de- 
tailed time study of the school day and week 
could be conducted. Attacks on the problem of 
eliminating or reducing unnecessary interruptions 
and getting time for “teachers to do the things 
they ought to be doing could be fruitful. Then, 
too, there are group procedures. How can teach- 
ers be helped to grow in leadership qualities? 
What in the study of group dynamics can be used 
with children? The staff—once the pump is 
primed—will be eager to suggest many areas for 
faculty meeting discussion Nt hich can contribute 
to the improvement of classroom instruction. 

Another line along the professional advance- 
ment front is personal growth on the job. This 
interrelates closely with the improvement of in- 
struction. Couldn’t staff meetings be arranged to 
discuss newer professional books? A circulating 
library of books and magazines composed of 
teachers’ personal copies, school office selections, 
and books from the public library might be de- 
veloped. Or staff members could share hobbies, 
trips, and other similar interests with their co- 
workers. Many matters in this area are better 
dealt with in face-to-face or small interest group 
contacts, but some general staff meetings can be 
profitably centered around personal growth ac- 
tivities. 

Teaching as a profession could well be a subject 
for many staff meetings. The teaching profession, 
for ex xample, has a code of ethics adopted by the 
NEA. One or more staff meetings could be spent 
in a study of this code. A consideration of hat it 
means to the teachers of Brow ning School could 
open up much valuable discussion. 

The profession is continually recruiting new 
members to fill the gaps created by those leaving 
teaching and by the growing school population.” 
Teacher recruitment, training, placement, and 
orientation are among the most critical problems 


2 William F. Russel. “What Criteria Must the Profes- 


sion Meet?” School Executive 74:70-72. November 1954. 
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facing the teaching profession today. Without 
quoting any figures on supply and need, we may 
assume that each teaching staff that is trying to 
meet its professional obligations will give atten- 
tion to these problems and will plan for construc- 
tive action. Perhaps the faculty could entertain 
the PTA group from the neighboring high school. 
Perhaps they should look at the children attend- 
ing the school—look for those who say, “I want 
to be a teacher.” How can these children be given 
experiences working with other children that will 
encourage them, w vhen grown, to consider en- 
tering the profession? 

Che professional teacher joins and supports his 
professional organizations. Some staff meetings 
could well be spent in a study of such local, state, 
and national groups. Without some specific help, 
it is quite likely that the teachers at Browning 
will not be aware of the rich variety of profes- 
sional associations which they may join. Related 
community organizations could also be brought 
into this kind of a discussion. 

There is yet another subject which might be 
dealt with in faculty meetings at Browning. The 
principal is aware of the fact that there is a grow- 
ing problem in the city’s schools as the result of 
a large migrant population. Located in a rich agri- 
cultural area, the city attracts people who come to 
work in canning plants and on nearby farms at 
the height of the harvest season. Their children 
attend school for two, three, or four months, then 
leave as their parents follow the harvest. 

This is a situation which presents some real 
problems to Browning School. How can these 
children be placed in the proper classes when they 
frequently come without records—and when 
their schooling has been of the “patchwork” va- 
riety? How can just a few months of school in 
valuable to them? What 
can the staff do to make these children a part of 


one spot be made really 


the school community—to help the other boys 
and girls to w elcome them into the group? These 
and othe! aspects of this problem will need to be 
carefully considered by the fi aculty. 

Whatever the topic under discussion, the prin- 
cipal at Browning knows he can help to make the 
faculty m eetings re: illy useful by tapping the 
wealth of resource personnel in the area. For 
while he is concerned that the faculty become 
self-propelled in its professional projects, he also 
realizes that the effective use of the school central 
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office staff, of lay persons in the city, and of pro- 
fessors from nearby colleges and universities, can 
bring fresh viewpoints into problem-solving ses- 
sions with the faculty. 

Yes, the principal at Browning has many ideas. 
He knows that the future faculty meetings with 
“accent on professional improvement” for the 
year will not be a bed of roses. There are five 
teachers new at Browning, three of whom are 
teaching their first year. They and their “buddy 
teachers” will take a lot of individual time. Other 
individuals on the staff will assume a variety of 
attitudes—from Mrs. X who has a “what’s the 
use” attitude, to Mr. B. who is long on ideas but 
weak in practical application. 

The Browning principal is sometimes doubtful 
about how to achieve some of his goals, but he is 
firm in his fundamental beliefs. Teachers are and 
want to be professional people. They are teach- 


ing because they believe that the education of 


children and youth is the most important en- 
deavor they can pursue. He believes that thru 
cooperative effort, staff meetings can contribute 
materially to the attainment of these goals. 
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or 
Learnin 


NINA M. 








GREENLEE 





RUTH M. GREENLEE 

| Combine one dependable bus (or several cars 
will do), a few gallons of gasoline, and a map. 
Add keen eyes and ears , an affinity for exploring, 
and a generous helping of imagination. Mix well 
Provides a classroom full of boys and 
girls with ample doses of vitamins history, geog- 


and serve. 


raphy, natural science, and local color! 

So reads the recipe we followed one year with 
a seventh-grade class at the Clinchfield School 
in Marion, North Carolina. Our objective was to 
enrich the regular 
series of field trips that would help the children 
learn from their environment. 

The focus of the study was McDowell County 
in which Marion is located. One of our first ac- 
tivities was to learn about the county's geography 
and natural features. From maps of the area, we 
found that the county lies on the eastern slope of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains with the crest of the 
mountains forming the northern and_north- 
western boundaries. From the highest point on 
the northern boundary 


classroom program Ww ith a 


to neighboring Ruther- 
ford County on the south, there is a drop in al- 
titude from 5000 to 1200 feet. We learned that 
and valleys, 


this diversified area of mountains 


forests and pasturelands, makes possible a wide 
variety of plant and animal life. We became more 





Nina M. Greenlee was the seventh-grade 
classroom teacher at the Clinchfield School, 
Marion, North Carolina, at the time the proj- 
ect described in this article was developed. She 
is presently teaching in the Sculthorpe Amer- 
ican School ia England. Ruth M. Greenlee is 
Principal of the Clinchfield School. The pho- 
tographs which accompany the article 
provided by Nina Greenlee. 
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An interview with the present owner of The Glades. No 
tice the hand-hewn beams and wide ceiling boards, some 
28 inches wide, sawed at a slash mill 


familiar with the county’s natural life on a trip 
to the 
mountain stream, and to a nearby game refuge in 


state fish hatchery, located on a clear 
the large mountainous area comprising the Pisgah 
National Forest The chil- 
dren particularly enjoyed this excursion and came 


and Game Preserve. 


back to school interested in observing the school 
grounds and adjacent woods and streams. 
Western McDowell County 
the Catawba River which, near the eastern boun- 
dary, flows into beautiful Lake James, one of a 
series of artificial lakes created as part of a hydro- 
electric project along the river. On one of our 


is the source of 


field trips we circled the 6s-mile shore line of 
Lake James and inspected the power plant beside 
The children became aware of the significance 
of this development in their lives—as a recrea- 
tional center, as an industrial asset, and as a means 
of improving living conditions in communities 
serviced by the power lines. 
The county is rich in scenic attractions. Some 
of these places we visited as a class group and 
others we listed for family plete trips. One 


of the interesting spots we explored was Linville 


te 
7 





These mammoth limestone chambers 
were formed by an underground stream which 
runs thru them. Our tour of the caverns and our 
visit to some nearby limestone quarries provided 

a good practical lesson in geology. 

“Of course, a mountainous area offers many 
panoramic views and on our trips we often 
stopped at lookout places to sketch or take pic- 
tures. We visited Mount Mitchell, the highest 
point east of the Rockies, and from its heights 
the children got an over-all picture of the 
county's geography. 

An important objective of our field trips was 

learn more about economic activities in the 
county. Agriculture, we discovered, is the lead- 
ing occupation, with manufacturing second 
importance. Exploring Marion, the seat of county 
government, we found a concentration of well- 
diversified industry which has developed steadily 
during the last 50 years. Five railroad lines lead 
into the town. Over one of them cotton is 
brought in from the South for processing in the 
textile mills. Over another coal is delivered at low 
cost. The main east-west line of the Southern 
Railroad gives an outlet for marketing the manu- 
factured products and the area’s farm produce. 

From our study, the children realized the im- 
portance of these railroads and became interested 
in learning how they were built. Fortunately, we 
were able to get photographs from the early days 
of railroad building i in the area from the files of a 
construction engineer for the Carolina, Clinch- 
field, and Ohio Railroad. One of the area’s long- 
time residents, a wonderful story teller, fascinated 
the children with many interesting tales of her 
childhood in a railroad construction camp where 
her father was helping to build the first railroad 
to thread its way thru the county. 

McDowell County is rich in local history. The 
area which makes up the county was the western 
outpost of civilization at the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Prior to and during the war it was 
the scene of several Indian massacres. Three 
stockaded forts were built in the county for the 
protection of the settlers. When the combined 
armies of Virginia and North Carolina finally 
marched against the Cherokee Indians and broke 
their power, they made their rendezvous at Old 
Fort, a small town at the foot of the mountains. 
Before the famous battle of King’s Mountain, 
General Ferguson and his raiders of the British 


Caverns. 
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Army invaded the region in an attempt to capture 
Joseph McDowell and other leaders of the Caro- 
lina mountain men. 

Much later, at the end of the war between the 
states, Stoneman’s raiders crossed the county in 
a sweep of destruction, passing directly thru the 
town of Marion, and, most likely, r right by the 
spot where our school now stands. 

The area also has claim to a measure of fame as 
one of the richest gold-bearing areas in the na- 
tion prior to the discovery of gold in California. 
As we traveled over the county, we found 
literally hundreds of “pits and dumps” along the 
roadside—testimony to the prevalence of placer 
mining during the middle of the past century. An 
old timer gave us interesting information about 
both placer and shaft mining in the old days. 
When we examined the sand in some of the 
streams, we were sure that if we had just had the 
equipment, we could have panned some particles 
of gold to take home with us! 

Indian legends are part of the folklore of the 
area. High on our list of things to do was an ex- 
cursion to the locale of one of these legends— 
The Ball Ground of the Evil Spirits or The 
Devil's Ball Alley. The scene of the story is an 
abrupt precipice, varying in height from 30 to 
100 feet. Its base is washed by a rapid stream 
which rolls along the rocky bed, sending up a 
gurgling murmur to the cliff high above. A 
dreary, lonely, desolate place! At the top of the 
precipice rises a cone-shaped hill some 200 feet 
high, covered with large granite rocks. 

So we could relate the events of the legend to 
the actual scene, we discussed the tale in class 
before we took the trip. As the story goes, the 
son of a Cherokee chief wooed and won a 
Catawba maiden of high rank and exquisite 
beauty. The smitten maid left her tribe and ac- 
companied her lover and his warrior companions. 
But the Catawba braves pursued the party and 
drove them to the brink of this precipice. Sur- 
rounded, with all escape cut off, the two lovers 
locked their arms around each other and plunged 
to their deaths in the ravine below. Then, in a fit 
of wrath, the Catawbas pushed the Cherokees 
into the abyss, tore loose large granite stones 
from the hill, and crashed them down on the 
victims. Ever since, the spot has been known as 
the Devil’s Ball Alley. You can well i imagine that 
as we stood looking down at the rocks below, we 
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could almost hear the wails of the dying Chero- 
kees! 

We learned a good deal about the history of 
our county, too, by visiting several old homes 
which were the center of historical events. Our 
history book description of the battle of King’s 
Mountain, for example, came alive after visiting 
the house where Colonel Campbell and his moun- 
tain men spent the night before the battle. Some 
of these old houses were also interesting as ex- 
amples of early constr uction. Many are weather 
boarded and sealed with lumber saw "ed at the slash 
mill. We learned that such sawmills were located 
at grist mills so the same water power could be 
used for both cutting lumber and grinding meal. 
At such mills the cutting of lumber was a long, 
The saws could only cut on the 
down stroke and frequently left marks on the 
boards which can be seen to this day. In a num- 
ber of houses we found ceiling and weather 
boards still held fast by hand-w rought nails and 
long overhead beams that had been hand hewn 
and fasted with long wooden pegs. After visiting 
such homes, the children had a keen appreciation 
for the ingenuity and fortitude of their pioneer 


slow process. 


ancestors. 

Altho field trips were our primary means of 
learning about the county, we also did some re- 
search thru old records. A local historian gener- 
ously shared a good deal of information and ma- 
terial with us. We also found interesting items in 
old books, in local records, in state and county 
newspapers, scrapbooks, pictures, and old letters 
dug out of trunks. The children enjoyed these 
rummaging activities and, in the process, learned a 
good deal about using records and papers. We also 
planned a number of interviews to supplement our 


















The first piano brought to McDowell County 
On it are two pieces of antique glass. The 
girl is holding handmade doll heads; the boy 
is reading from the original edition of the 
autobiography of David Crockett 


program, like that with the woman whose father 
had been a railroad construction worker. These 
sessions gave us intimate glimpses of life as it was 
lived in our county long ago. 

One of the important byproducts of our series 
of field trips was a set of 35 millimeter slides. 
These slides included pictures of historic and 
geographic interest, scenic shots from lookout 
points, wild flowers in their natural habitats, and 
people doing unusual things. We have since pre- 
sented our program of slides to our room parents 
and Parent-Teachers Association and to a num- 
ber of civic clubs in the county. Parent reaction 
to the project was very enthusiastic. Many 
realized for the first time how valuable field trips 

can be in teaching about a local area and in help- 
ing to make history and geography come alive. 

“As teachers, we felt the project was a big suc- 
cess. The children certainly learned a tremendous 
amount about the county. They began to under- 
stand some of the interrelationships of modern 
economic activity—how railroads and highways 
make it possible for a farmer to grow cotton in 
Georgia which is made into shirts in North Caro- 
lina and is sold in New York. They began to 
appreciate the influence of geography on the 
way we live, the effect a river can have on 
whether our homes have electric lights—and how 
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much we pay for them! 

Every school, of course, has a different en- 
vironment. But it seems that around each there’ 
must be an almost boundless supply of useful 
material which could be used to vivify and enrich 
the program of instruction. Teachers and chil- 
dren who make use of these materials will develop 
an appreciation and awareness of their surround- 


ings which they can gain in no other way. 
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with handmade nails. 











The Cherokee Indians called this spot the 
Ball Ground of Evil Spirits. It is now known 
as Devil’s Ball Alley. 





Pleasant Gardens, home of Col. Joseph Mc- 
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This log structure is the oldest building in McDowell County. 
Col. Campbell, on his way to the Battle of King’s Mountain, was 
entertained in this house for the night. His mountain men 
camped nearby. The house has been reniodeled many times but 
interesting features remain. Long wooden pegs hold the rafters 
and beams which support the roof. Weather boarding is secured 


The Carson home. McDowell County was organized in this house 
and the seat of county government was here until Marion was 


Dowell, Indian fighter and hero of the Battle laid off and the courthouse built. The first official act of the new 
of King’s Mountain. McDowell County was government was to license the sale of spirituous liquors in the 
named for him. basement of this house 








1. Gilaspie’s Gap: Division of marches of Sevier’s and Shelby’s men and Campbell's men on way to King’s Mt., Sept 
Legend. 1780. 2. Sevier and Shelby camped, Sept. 29, 1780. Joined Campbell next night, and pr led to Quaker Meadows. 3 
Henry Gilaspie’s home. 4. Cathey’s (Wofford’s) Fort, where Campbell's men camped, Sept. 29, 1 William Cathey’s 
(William Wofford’s) home. 6. Route of Griffith Rutherford on expedition against Cherokee Indians, summer of 1776. Ferguson’s route 
to upper Catawba (1780) prior to Battle of King’s Mt. 8. Old camp meeting ground. 9. Marion, laid off in 1843. 10. Home of Hunting John 








7 
McDowell and his son Col. Joseph, of King’s Mt. fame. 11. Round Hill, burial place of McDowell and Carson families. 12. Carson House, 
home of Col. John Carson and his son, Samuel Pierce Carson, who was prominent in N. C. and national politics, and later became first Secre 
tary of State of the Republic of Texas. 13. ‘‘The Fort,” built by pioneers of the community for protection. 14. Greenlee Academy, founded 
by Miss Hattie Greenlee. 15. ““The Glades,”’ home of Wm. Davidson, to which Ferguson paid a visit, hoping to capture Davidson. Also a 
stage coach stop. 16. Home of pioneer James Logan who was killed by Indians while on way to the fort, Jan. 1780. 17. Home of pioneer John 
Davidson, who with his family, was massacred by the Indians, 1776. 18. Old Siloam-Ebenezer Church, bly oldest church in the county 
Used by both Methodists and Presbyterians. Cemetery hard by. 19. Home of Capt. Thomas Hemphill visited by Ferguson. 20. Ruther 
ford’s “‘Camp Head of the Catawba River” (1776), (heading of letters written from there). Later known as Davidson’s Fort, now Old Fort 
21. Home of pioneer Davidson, visited by Ferguson. 22. Home of Capt. Thomas Lytle, where one of Ferguson's men took Mrs. Lytle’s new 
beaver hat for a souvenir. 23. “Sugar Hill,’’ so named because of pioneer’s spilling a load of sugar on returning from market in Charleston 
S. C. 24. “The White House,” one of the first painted houses in the county. 25. Gold mines, richest kn mines in the country before the 
discovery of gold in California. 26. Battle between patriots under Col. McDowell and Ferguson's troops. Or battle ever fought in the county 














was here at Cowan’s Ford. 27. Jack Pence drove stage coach with six grays down the mountain from Ridgecrest to Old Fort in 1870. 28 
Andrew’s Geyser, built as a memorial to Col. A. B. Andrews, president of the railroad. 29. Railroa: mpleted to Marion, 1869; to Old 


Fort. 1871; later extended to Henry’s and on to Buncombe County. 30. Swannanoa Tunnel, 1879. 31. Indian trail. 32. Stoneman’s march, 


April 1865. Retraced march from Hemphill’s back to Marion and on thru Glenwood 
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The first century of the National Education 
Association has been a hundred years of achieve- 
ment. 

Today our efforts are producing new gains. 
Instruction is improving. The public is better in- 
formed of the problems of education and of the 
profession. Progress is being made toward higher 
salaries, more security in employment, and deeper 
public appreciation of teaching. 

But now—we must look to the future. How 
should the National Education Association be or- 
ganized and financed as it enters the Second Cen- 
tury of Achievement? That question started the 
demand for the Proposed Expanded Program. 


What Ils PEP? 

The Proposed Expanded Program—PEP—is 
the plan for the NEA’s future launched at the 
Portland Convention in 1956. At that meeting, 
the NEA Board of Directors, representing all 
states, approved the following recommendations: 

e That the National Education Association 

launch a program of increased services and 
leadership during the Centennial Year of 
1957. 

e That these services be financed by setting 

the annual dues for active members at $10. 

Ihe Board believes that these two recommen- 
dations are inseparable. 

At the Portland Convention, the delegates met 





This explanation of the NEA’s Proposed Ex- 
panded Program is excerpted, with a few 
modifications, from a 24-page bulletin on PEP 
issued by the Field, Membership, and Building 
Fund Committee of the NEA staff. The com- 
plete bulletin, setting forth the program in 
more detail, is available without charge from 
NEA _ headquarters. 











in small groups to review the facts. They ap- 
proved the general plans by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Later, united in a business session, they 
authorized PEP for final action in 1957. At the 
Representative Assembly in Philadelphia in July 
1957, an amendment to the NEA’s bylaws will 
be submitted to the delegates. This amendment 
will provide for the increase in dues to make 
possible the plans embodied in PEP. 

Just what are these plans? What are some of 
the changes in effort, some of the new services, 
which increased dues might provide? Stated 
briefly and only in part, PEP involves the follow- 
ing kind of expansion of NEA services. 


Instruction 


Every classroom instructor and administrator 
—whether in school or college—wants to lift in- 
struction to the highest level of effectiveness. 

PEP Proposes: ¢ To keep hammering on the 
necessity of reducing teacher load by smaller 
classes, fewer extraneous burdens, and more effi- 
cient administration. 

To continue helping every téacher to find 
the resources in ideas, materials, and experiences 
needed to reenforce classroom activities. 

To assist NEA departments and other units, 
concerned directly and indirectly with instruc- 
tion, to improve and extend their programs. 


Teacher Welfare 

Freedom from financial worries, protection of 
health and security, and satisfactory conditions of 
employment—all combine to release a teacher’s 
competencies for his work. 

PEP Proposes: e To work with local and state 
associations . . . to establish the minimum NEA 
salary goals. 

e To provide additional NEA consultation 
services on salaries, retirement, leaves of absence, 
and other conditions of employment. 
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e To build stronger public Opposition to un- 
justified attacks. ... 


Field Services 

Many teachers want the NEA’s program 
brought closer to them thru the services of com- 
petent field workers. We all must feel the NEA’s 
program is our program. 

PEP Proposes: ¢ To cooperate with local and 
state associations in establishing more leadership 
training opportunities for all members. 

To increase the size of the field staff . . 

e To increase the efforts now being made to 

discover and serve the needs of all teachers. .. . 


Federal Relations 


One of the most significant changes in the past 
three decades has been the increased influence of 
the federal government... 

PEP Proposes: e To help develop new factual 
resources to inform members of Congress and 
federal administrative officers. 

To step up efforts to obtain the financial 
assistance which will help the states give every 
child a fair start in life. 

To employ additional staff to identify and 
to report to local and state associations so as to 
make federal contacts more effective. 

e To seek greater equity for teachers under 
federal laws and regulations . . 


Research Services 

A vital professional program needs a vast reser- 
voir of information and an expanding effort to 
search out the facts. 

PEP Proposes: ¢ To seek even more diligently 
to identify, to study, and to meet the research 
needs of all members of the Association. 


e To explore more fully the trends in salaries, 
retirement, personnel practices, laws, court de- 


cisions, and other phases of teacher welfare. 
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e To enlarge present efforts to help with the 
research efforts of individual teachers and of local 
and state groups. 


Public Relations Services 


The progress of education and the improve- 
ment of the status of teachers require public un- 
derstanding and cooperation. 

PEP Proposes: e To develop better materials 
on education for the general public and for civic 
groups with special interests. 

e To increase the number of lay and profes- 
sional newspapers and magazines receiving NEA 
releases. 

e To cooperate more with radio and TV net- 
works to increase the number and quality of pro- 
grams dealing with education. 


Communication 
Communication gives life and vitality to the. 
many relationships and processes within a pro- 
fessional group. 
PEP Proposes: e To improve the organization 
and operation of conferences. . . . 
To focus attention upon the text, layout, 
and illustrations of NEA publications. .. . 
To improve and increase the use of audio- 
visual media. . .. 


Management and Staff 

An essential part of the NEA’s program is the 
efficient organization and use of staff, funds, 
building facilities, equipment, and records. 

PEP Pr oposes: e To have a management sur- 
vey by outside experts. . . . 

e To adopt accounting and business proce- 
dures which are fully attuned to the increased 
demands of service to members. 

e To examine and improve administrative con- 
ditions that affect morale and efficiency in staff 
service. 


Foreign Languages in the Elementary School | ‘ 
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Should foreign languages be taught in the elementary school? This question is the 




















x focus of considerable discussion among educators today. To arrive at an intelligent an- unaf 
E® swer to this question in local situations, administrators and teachers are taking a number Bi 
~ of factors into account: the values foreign language teaching might have; adjustments in L 
$y needed in the school program if foreign language instruction is added to the curriculum; Frer 
need for personnel competent to teach languages at the elementary school level. for 
The two articles presented here discuss some of these problems. The first one, 
“Foreign Languages and Intercultural Understanding,” is concerned with the values of <j 
foreign language teaching and with a few technics for introducing languages into the the 
elementary schools. It was written by Theodore Andersson, Director of the Foreign spea 
Language Program of the Modern Language Association. sche 
The second article, “Foreign Languages in the Grades: A Caution,” emphasizes par- chat 
ticularly the need for teachers who are qualified to handle language instruction for nto 
young children. This article, written by William R. Parker, appeared in the June 1956 
, i issue of National Parent-Teacher and is reprinted by permission. At the time this article _ 
— i was written, Mr. Parker was Executive Secretary of the Modern Language Association. cau: 
. spol 
The 
the 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES and INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING ch 
the 
THEODORE ANDERSSON pro 
A 
One day in a supermarket | heard an American On the whole, the social climate in America var 
mother call out to her eight-year- old daughter, today is much more favorable to speakers of other Spa 
saying that they were ready to go. The little girl languages than it was forty years ago. At that En 
looked frightened, peered ‘around to see if any- time we almost obliterated the study of German, firs 
one had overheard, and then in a hushed but in- altho it is at least as important to know the lan- Th 
tense whisper remonstrated with her mother. guages of one’s enemies as it is to know those of pre 
Why this strange reaction? Simply this, that the one’s friends. German has never resumed the Me 
mother, a native American citizen of Puerto Rican place that it deserves by virtue of its importance to 
birth, used her mother tongue: “Ven aca, nos in business, science, technology, and the arts. fan 
vamos.” The little girl, afraid of being conspicu- However, by the time of W orld War II we had chi 
ous, resented being spoken to in a “foreign” lan- improved our perspective enough to retain such int 
guage. German as we taught in school and college and tur 
How many of the twenty million Americans to continue playing German music. We could do ( 
who as children heard a language other than Eng- this without thereby being presumed to tolerate our 
lish spoken in their homes will be reminded by Nazi aggression. v 
this incident of a personal experience? I my self During the cold-war period which has followed + 
am one, for at the age of six I returned w ith my World War Il, the study of Russian, somewhat de 
mother from a two-year stay in Sweden, hardly like German after World War I, has suffered a 
able to say a word in English. I still remember partial eclipse, thanks in part to the atmosphere “ 
my fear of being discov ered by other children to of fear which has tended to prevail. In this un- a 
be the kind of curiosity—even monstrosity—that wholesome atmosphere we Americans regard _ 
spoke an outlandish tongue called Sw edish. For- one another suspiciously and inevitably teach our ” 
tunately, my mother and my first school teacher children to follow suit. Imagine the feelings of ue 
put their heads together and ‘T was not called on in the American mother of White Russian origin th 
the classroom for the three or four weeks I needed whose son comes home from school and asks, 1S¢ 


to regain the use of English. 


“Are we ‘Damn Reds’?” Inadvertently he had 
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blurted out a few words of Russian in the school- 
yard, not realizing that this was “bad.” We still 
have much to do to provide the understanding 
and feeling of security which will make it possible 
for our young speakers of other languages to be 
unafraid and to remain unhurt. 

But we are making progress. A few years ago 
in Louisiana, where we have 400,000 speakers of 
French and where we recruit many of the experts 
for technical assistance programs in underdevel- 
oped areas where French is the link language with 
the outer world, children were discouraged from 
speaking French in public schools or even in the 
schoolyards. Then the social climate began to 
change. Why? Because French was introduced 
into the curriculum of the elementary schools in 
many places. The very children once abused be- 
cause they used in school the language which they 
spoke at home acquired prestige and popularity. 
They were now in a position to help others, and 
the others wanted to learn French. So by a simple 
change in the school program the social status of 
the whole French-speaking group is being im- 
proved. 

A similar phenomenon is being reported from 
various parts of our Southwest with respect to 
Spanish. In El Paso, for example, Spanish for 
English-speaking children was introduced in the 
first grade in 1951 and has now reached grade VI. 
The plan is to make this program continuous and 
progressive thruout the twelve grades. In New 
Mexico a statewide bilingual program is designed 
to give children of Spanish- speaking background 
familiarity with English and English- -speaking 
children familiarity with Spanish. The aim is to 
integrate the State’s 
tures. 


Anglo-Saxon and Spanish cul- 


One school superintendent from the Southwest 
sums it up this way: “I do believe that the study 
of Spanish in the elementary schools . . . has done 
a great deal toward improving relations and un- 
derstanding between the bilingual population of 
our city. | am happy that we started this program. 
But I wish'to emphasize the following point very 
strongly: I believe that foreign language study 
in the grades i is even more essential i in communi- 
ties w here only one language is spoken, for there 
the children run the danger of complete cultural 
isolation.” 

Bilingual communities are not the only ones in 
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which better intercultural understanding is taking 
place. In a small town in New York State the head 
of the Spanish department in the high school de- 
cided to do what she could to make the language 
she taught and loved—but which her adolescent 
students loved less—available to the children in 
the elementary schools. Young children, she 
knew, are almost inv ariably delighted to learn a 
new language. She invited to a weekly w orkshop 
all elementary school teachers who were inter- 
ested, taught them the rudimentary patterns in 
Spanish, provided them with tape recordings to 
assist them in their practice, and thus helped them 
launch the teaching of spoken Spanish in their 
grades. The learning of a few Spanish expressions 
caused great excitement among the children. But 
the teachers were amazed to discover that the 
most important outcome of the experiment was 
a great interest in other languages in general and, 
as a consequence, a tolerance of the people speak- 
ing them. 

In Chicago, where more than forty languages 
are spoken, “the study of other languages and cul- 
tures has been introduced in thirty elementary 
schools officially—no one is willing to guess how 
many unofficially. The principal in one school, 
where Spanish is being taught thruout the eight 
grades, says that children of what we used to call 
“foreign” families are beginning to enjoy a new 
respect and an improved status in the school and 
community. One boy, who had learned to speak 
English the hard w ay, put the situation in these 
simple words: “When I came from Puerto Rico 
two years ago, I could not speak English. My 
classmates helped me; now it is my turn to help 
them.” 

Small wonder then that the program of foreign 
languages in the elementary school has increased 
300 percent in the last three years, that there are 
almost as many learners of a second language in 
the grades as there are in all our colleges and uni- 
versities, and that already they amount to more 
than a third of the number of langu: age learners in 
our public high schools. (See Status of Foreign 
Language Study in American Elementary Schools 
in 1955, by Kenneth W. Mildenberger, available at 
no charge from the Committee on Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching, U. S. Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 
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Jumelage 


The widening of our educational horizons is 
signalized by another current educational phe- 
nomenon: the affiliation of towns and cities with 
cities and towns abroad. For example, in 1954 
Le Monde Bilingue, a French organization which 
had previously sponsored the twinning of Luchon, 
France, and Harrow gate, England, joined the in- 
dustrial town of York, Pennsylvania, to the his- 
toric town of Arles in southern France. This 
twinning, jumelage in French, had been suggested 
by the former U. S. Commissioner of E ‘ducation, 
Earl J. reset The formal ceremony pe 
place in Arles on the Fourth of July 1954, 
which time the city of Arles honored York’s su- 
pervisor of kindergarten and primary education 
and the teacher of French in the elementary 
grades. In September 1955, the whole city of 
York acted as host for ten days to a delegation of 
six French visitors headed by Mayor Privat of 
Arles. Now at least soo York children who are 
studying French in grades 3 thru 6 are busy ex- 
changing letters w ith the children of Arles who 
are learning English, and are looking forward to 
the time w hen they may possibly exchange visits. 
The parents, too, are beginning to catch on (who 
teaches whom? ), and in postscripts to their chil- 
dren’s letters are asking to correspond with 

“grown-ups ’ of similar occupations and interests. 
And the two Camera Clubs are exchanging pic- 
tures. 

Another successful affiliation, uniting the Ger- 
man town of Wesel and Hagerstown, “Maryland, 
is described in Josephine Ripley’ s feature article, 

‘Good Will Span Sea,” in the Christian 
Science Monitor of April 6, 1956, from which we 


‘Missiles’ 
quote: “School-age pen pals have sprung up like 
elaborate ex- 
hibits have been exchanged, officials of each city 
have been feted in the other, entertained in local 
homes, serenaded in public places, and generally 
given a genuine glad-hand. . .. War and pre-war 
animosities melted away in the warmth of per- 
sonal acquaintance. A prominent Jewish family 
in the community which had felt the scourge of 
Hitler's prison camps, took the visitors to their 
hearts and home. If the Wesel officials, whose 
medieval city was almost completely demolished 
by the victorious American armies, harbored any 
lingering resentments, they went down before 


crocuses between the ‘sister-cities, 
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the avalanche of goodwill emanating from the 
people of Hagerstown.” 


Possibilities for Progress 


These signs of progress in our education for 
better communication and human understanding 
are indeed encouraging. Much remains to be 
done, however can really be sure that 
every indiv dal and every group is getting a full 
chance at the kind of education that will best 
prepare him to do his bit in building a better fu- 
ture. Convinced that language teachers have a 
contribution to make in cooperation with others, 
the Modern Language Association has prepared 
a statement of basic policy on “Foreign Lan- 
guages and International Understanding” as a 
guide to interested teachers. (Available free from 
the Modern Language Association, 6 Washington 
Square North, New York 3, N. Y.) 

As we glance ahead, do we not already have 
the information necessar v to plot at least one step 
forward? Education is said to be taking place 
when there is evidence of improved attitudes. W € 
have noted that in bilingual areas where the sec- 
ond language has been introduced into the ele- 
mentary schools the shame which young speakers 
of this second language formerly felt “has often 
yielded to pride in their cultural background. 
And in children of English- -speaking background 
the desire to learn a second language and as much 
as possible about the people speaking it has fre- 
quently produced a totally new kind of toler- 
ance. This is the sort of thing which will grad- 
ually put us at our ease with other peoples and 
them with us. 


- before we Cc 


In our schools there are thousands of Puerto 
Ricans—all native born Americans—other thou- 
sands of Spanish speakers of Mexican back- 
ground, and still other thousands of speakers of 
French near the Canadian border, thruout New 
England, and in Louisiana. When these children 
enter school, which is for many their first ex- 
perience with English, they are asked to learn to 
read and write English along with the other chil- 
dren. Inevitably they lag behind the children who 
have been exposed to E ‘nglish for five or six years 
—children whose “active’ 
to recent information, 
words and “recognition” vocabulary 
amounts to about 24,000 words. Small wonder 


‘ vocabulary ; according 
consists of at least 5,000 
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then that Juan and Maria appear stupid. In some 
cases they become so discouraged and frustrated 
that they never learn to become literate in Eng- 
lish. So instead of becoming bilingual in the best 
sense of the word they remain illiterate in two 
languages. 

In contrast, we have for the English-speaking 
children in our schools a comprehensive reading 
readiness program. This readiness program aims 
to translate into language as much of the chil- 
dren’s experience as possible and to enrich this 
experience. The class may visit the zoo one day 
and on the following days talk about their obser- 
vations and finally dictate to the teacher a “chart 
story” about this experience. All children are en- 
couraged to contribute, and the teacher, with 
class approval, edits discreetly as she goes along. 
Then the story is read aloud and placed in full 
view where it can be referred to by the children 
many times. 

Following these same principles, would it not 
be possible to give Juan and Maria the longer 
time that they need to get ready for reading and 
writing in English, which for them is a second 
language? And in order to give them the pride of 
accomplishment which they, like everyone else, 
need, why not at the same time make use of their 
background in Spanish by teaching them to read 
and write first in their mother tongue? Such an 
arrangement suggests many pedagogical possi- 
bilities. If in the primary grades Johnny and 
Mary, in addition to learning to read and write 
in English, should begin to learn to understand 
and speak Spanish, their little friends, Juan and 
Maria could help them enormously with the 
latter. And Johnny and Mary could help Juan 
and Maria learn to understand and speak English. 

If we seek experimental as well as this logical 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE GRADES: A CAUTION 
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forty-four 
receiving some instruc- 


Right now there are 
in the public elementary schools of 
states who are regularly 
tion in a second language. This figure may seem 
small when compared with the 22,000,000 pupils 
in public elementary schools, but those 270,000 
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evidence that such a program is promising, we 
find it in a UNESCO publication: The Use of 
Vernacular Languages in Education, No. 8 in the 
Monographs on Fundamental Education, Paris, 
1953, pp. 123-131. A section on “The Iloilo Ex- 
periment in Education thru the Vernacular,” de- 
scribes an experiment conducted by the super- 
intendent of Iloilo Province in the Philippines to 
test the hypothesis that in the first two grades the 
vernacular should be used as the medium of in- 
struction and that in the third grade English 
should be introduced. Conclusions after one, two, 
and three years are reported: 


1. That the local vernacular, Hiligaynon, is a much 
more effective medium of instruction in the first 
two primary grades than English. This fact is 
particularly true in the social studies, language, 
reading, and arithmetic. 

2. That there is transfer of training in reading from 
Hiligaynon to English and from English to Hili- 
gaynon, the amount of carryover being approxi- 
mately the same in both cases... . 

What was most unexpected was the fact that 
the experimental group—the group instructed in 
the vernacular during the first two years of the 
study—caught up with the control group in 
knowledge of English after six months of being 
exposed to this language as the medium of instruc- 
tion. This led Mr. Aguilar to the view that bi- 
a Sager Pag with the vernacular and con- 
tinuing with | english as the medium of instruction 
after the first two years—is no longer a hope or 
hypothesis . . . but an accomplished fact. 


Not only would such a program ¢ give promise 
of many future bilingual citizens w ell versed in a 
second culture; even more important would be 
the atmosphere of easy, friendly communication 
and mutual help which would be in a pleasant 
contrast to the present uneasy jostling of peoples 


on this shrinking planet of ours. 


WILLIAM R. PARKER 
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All of us today are fully aware of the impor- 
tance of knowing more than one language in a 
world drawn together by common concerns. All 
of us are eager for our children to gain an under- 
standing of other peoples thru their languages. 
But let’s slow down a bit. Let’s make sure of the 
quality of our teaching when we introduce very 
young children to a second language. As director 
of the Foreign Language Program ‘of the Modern 
Language Association of America, I want to cau- 
tion enthusiastic parents, administrators, and for- 
eign language instructors that we shall defeat our 
purposes if we do not restrict the growth of this 
educational trend to the supply of adequately 
prepared teachers. 

My point is the more emphatic because nowa- 
days language learning is very different from what 
we used to get in most high schools and colleges. 
Indeed, methods used in our grade schools are al- 
ready affecting instruction in high schools and 
colleges. The grade- school children, when taught 
by qualified teachers, are actually learning to 
speak and understand a living language in real situ- 
ations. They’re not memorizing bookish words 
and phrases or rules of grammar. This happens, 
however, only when the new movement is living 
up to expectations. When programs are impro- 
vised faddishly, when the teachers themselves have 
only a slight knowledge of the foreign language, 
what happens? Johnny imitates, with pathetic 
accuracy, his teacher’s fractured French. Mary 
merely commits to memory a few isolated Span- 
ish words that she’ll forget over 
(And a good thing, too! ) 


the summer. 


Trained Teachers Needed 


Let’s face it. This popular interest in starting 
languages early catches us as poorly prepared as 
did the linguistic demands of our armed forces 
during W orld War II, which cost taxpayers an 
estimated forty million dollars for a temporary 
intensive language program. 

Less than half of our public high schools (ac- 
tually 43.6 percent) even offer instruction in a 
modern foreign language. Where it is offered, 
students normally “take” only a year or two, and 
so the despairing teachers feel they must em- 
phasize reading rather than speaking. One can 
learn to read a little i in two years, but acquiring an 
“active vocabulary” for carrying on a conversa- 
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tion in a foreign tongue is a good deal harder for 
most high school students. It takes motivation, 
lack of inhibition, and time. 

This is why we want our children to start 
young. C hildren in the early grades have the na- 
tural motivation and the natural lack of inhibition, 
Given continuity and progression of instruction, 
they also have the time to achieve proficiency. 
Moreover, whether gifted or slow to learn, they 
all have a remarkable ability (which normally de- 
clines from adolescence on) to imitate new sounds 
and intonations with amazing ease and accuracy. 
But thanks to our long neglect of living languages 
in American education, they don’t yet have 
enough teachers worth imitating. 

Fortunately, the teachers are coming. Last 
summer they were getting preparation in at least 
twenty-nine workshops. Communities like Sche- 
nectady and Seattle have introduced programs of 
in-service training. Many universities and teach- 
ers’ colleges are taking unprecedented steps to 
meet this exciting demand. Guides, manuals, 
tapes, records, bibliographies, and lists of audio- 
visual aids have recently appeared, and many 
more are being planned. 

Standards have been set up. Leaders in the 
language-teaching profession have agreed offi- 
cially on what constitutes minimum, good, and 
superior qualifications for second-language in- 
struction. A regular, informative newsletter is 
sent free by the Modern Language Association to 
every foreign language teacher in the grades. The 
crisis is not being neglected; much is being done. 
Yet it will be far from enough if the movement 
is not held within reasonable bounds for a reason- 
able waiting period. 

Patience is not just a virtue in this case; it is a 
necessity. For the surest way of discrediting lan- 
guage instruction—causing the public to doubt 
its value and relevance—is to have it done by 
teachers who are not qualified. There are those 
who say we've been making this mistake in some 
of our high schools for years, but that’s another 
problem. ‘Let’s not repeat it in the grades, at a 
level where children’s more faithfully 
accents could eventually 
the world! 

And they will, if we do not take care. Our 
boys and girls are growing up to a world of faster 
transportation and wider communication than we 
have known or can well imagine. 
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nearly two million Americans go abroad an- 
nually, half a million to Europe, and foreigners 
are visiting us in ever-increasing numbers. Every 
eighteen minutes an airplane completes a crossing 
of the North Atlantic: or Pacific Ocean. More 
U. S. citizens travel each year to Spanish- speaking 
countries than are studyi ing Spanish in all our 
high schools put together. More travel each year 
to the French- -speaking countries than are study - 
ing French in all our schools. Every indication 
points to steady increases in these numbers. 

Whatever the situation once was, few children 
who really learn to speak and understand one of 
the most widely spoken foreign languages are 
going to lack opportunity hereafter for using 
their skill. But that skill will be of dubious value if 
they are taught by teachers who are themselves 
unskilled. 

This is not a plea for language specialists in the 
elementary schools. Let local school administra- 
tors decide whether language instruction should 
come from from regular classroom 
teachers. Our plea—and we think it a reasonable 
one—is that it come from persons who not only 
understand elementary school children but who 
also speak and understand the foreign language. 

Nor is our problem going to be solv ed by i im- 
porting boatloads of F renchmen or Germans who 
have never taught young children. It must be 
solved by recruiting qualified elementary school 
teachers who alre ady have the language profi- 
ciency; by training many others to do the job as 
the present state of the world demands it be done, 
and hence, with the help of forward-looking ad- 
ministrators, by encouraging prospective teach- 


“visitors” or 


ers to seek this new kind of training. 


Understanding. Not Word Lists 


If the thoughtful parent has his way, the new 
kind of training will include more than linguistic 
skill. The reasons he expresses for wanting his 
youngsters to aren't what a 
parent would have given a decade or so ago. The 
world has changed, 


learn languages 
They realize 
that this country has assumed long- range interna- 
tional responsibilities, and they believe that their 
children will need to know about the peoples of 
other nations, friendly ¢ They feel that 


Americans say. 


or hostile. 
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foreign language study will somehow bring more 
international understanding. 

But, alas, this “ Inability to 
talk the other fellow’s language is obviously a 
great barrier to understanding. Yet, gaining ‘the 
ability is not enough. Just being able to speak 
Spanish does not bring automatic awareness of 
the basic differences between the Spanish and 
Latin cultures and our own. Nor does being able 
to speak French mean that we shall understand 
the ways of Frenchmen. 

So the qualified teacher of a foreign language 
in the grades had better know the important dif- 
ferences between our culture and that of the 
people who speak that native tongue. He must 
understand that language is not just a convenient 
door opening on another culture but a significant 
and inseparable part of that culture. And he must 
teach language that way. This does not mean 
teaching children the foreign words for Amer- 
ican things; it does not mean teaching isolated 
words at all. It means, basically, helping \ young 
children to make, thru a form of play acting and 
imitation, the foreign verbal and nonverbal re- 
sponses to real both familiar and 
strange. Thus the child does not sit passively and 
hear about another culture. Rather, in a measure 
he experiences that culture. As the experience 
grows, the foreignness, of course, fades away. At 
the same time a genuine and lasting understanding 
begins to daw n—deep in his sy mpathies, not in 


ain’t necessarily so.” 


situations, 


scribbled notebooks. 


Let’s Slow Down! 

Have we enough teachers qualified to give 
such important and timely instruction? I wish I 
could honestly say ves 
successfully. 
(at Kansas, 
example), 


. Some are now giving it 
Some are being well trained to do so 
Michigan, 
but we 
Hence my plea that we slow down this great rush 


and. Yale universities, for 


urgently need many more. 


to get a second language in the grades—much as 
we appreciate its importance. It was scarcely 
there at all a few vears ago. Why hurry to put it 
are ready to offer the kind of 
language instruction that parents expect and that 
America needs? Let’s not cheat our children. 
Let’s really help them to feel more at home in 


there before we 


their multilingual, jet-propelled world. 








A Teacher Looks 
At the Principals Job 


JEANETTE MARSH 


A principal’s conference on supervision held in 
Akron, Ohio, last year, included a symposium on 
“The Job of the Principal.” Classroom teachers par- 
ticipated and one of them presented the teacher’s 
point of view regarding traits teachers desire in 
principals—a point of view based on her own judg- 
ment and on that of her fellow teachers. Equipped 
with suggestions from her co-workers and exhibiting 
a streamlined model of a 1955 automobile, Jeanette 
Marsh, a teacher at Spicer Demonstration School in 
Akron, presented her views in the form of an 
analogy between a principal and a motor car. 


Take heart, and even tho you think I appear 
ready to draw comparisons between new car 
models and well-used principals, still, take heart. 
None of the people who gave me their comments 
about you and your work indicated that they 
were searching for a new model or even for 
radical changes in their present model. 

There is an analogy, tho. My own car is ap- 
proaching four years of age and I am still satis- 
fied with it. Perhaps this is because my bank ac- 
count is low and new prices are high, but I ; 
rather believe it is due to the presence today o 
the very same qualities that sold me on it at 

In the past month I have looked at many new 
cars with a friend who plans to buy. In the ‘show- 
room she always asks first to sit at the wheel. She 
knows that if there is a good arrangement of 
wheel, seating, and windshield—she’ll get good 
visibility. 

They want you 
to know them and their classrooms w ell enough 


So it is with your co-workers. 


Two of 
them admired the w ay you looked at their prob- 
lems “with the eyes and the insight of a teacher.’ 
One said: “A principal should be able to take in 
the whole picture of a situation and not be a pin- 
point viewer,’—and another: “A principal should 
have foresight and imagination. Before a plan is 
put into effect, we would appreciate some at- 
tempt to foresee the relationship of isolated 
events and their future significance.” 

Then, too, my friend wants a car with PEP, 


so that you can see the “whole picture.’ 


plain “get up and go” with no dead batteries— 
a car that can climb hills, get out of ruts and push 
or pull as needed. Your teachers told me that 
they need your PEP for the “ 
hilly problems that must be sur- 
mounted, and the strength of your push or pull 
in backing them with parents. 

My friend wants a car that’s not too delicate, 
not too touchy, and easy to maneuver. Cars are 
marvelous inventions when we think of the in- 
tricate parts that go to make up their big opera- 
tion! Good administrators are appreciated for 
their complex skills in communication by teachers 
who say: “I like our open-door policy that wel- 
comes me to air my views, opinions, and prob- 
lems. I have never wanted insincere flattery or 
the ‘brush-off’ either, but I do like level-headed 
encouragement.” 

And another, “I always like to know where | 
stand in my principal’ s thinking—not warm 
sometimes, then cold.” 

Other teachers said: 
able to give and take.” 

“He should be able to disagree with teachers 
in a fair way and not hold a grudge.” 


rough spots, ”__the 
sometimes 


“A principal should be 


“It is useless to present a problem to a principal 
who is on the defensive.” 

In maneuy erability we do not search for a car 
designed to take over the whole road. Eighteen 
teachers let us know that they liked the good 
steering you are doing, and appreciated the op- 
portunities given them to help plan the route. 
One commented: “All teachers (and students, at 
times) are invited to take part in our policy form- 
ing. Once a policy is set up, the principal is the 
leader to see that the policy is carried out.” 

A horn? Well, so far my friend hasn’t men- 
tioned that word! Perhaps she sees that with 
smooth operation, a horn is less important. 

One of your teachers feels this w ay about your 
authority: “I do not want my principal to be 
timid about showi ing authority. He can obtain the 
respect of children by being firm and kind. Chil- 
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dren always respect the right kind of authority. 
This is also true of teachers.” 

Everyone wants good lights that shine well 
ahead of the car. We seek the guiding light of 
your inspiration to give. us our direction. I per- 
sonally fee] that you cannot be a constant well- 
spring of inspiration, but that you can be con- 
sistently helpful i in showing the way. 

Now, here is where I must be careful lest I run 
into trouble with my analogy. You see, my friend 
likes to travel and is concerned with the problem 
of space for luggage. So—she always wants a car 
with a wide trunk. 

There is a comparison, tho. You are asked to 
be broad-minded and broad-shouldered to help 
carry the problems that may sometimes sound 
rather trivial to you, but that need fair, impartial 
treatment. 

The mechanics of a car are important, too. All 
gears must mesh together for a smooth perform- 
ance. The good steering principal, like the good 
steering car, has to turn quickly sometimes to get 
in and out of tight spots, but he has enough 
power, even in the most hectic climates, to drive 
straight thru until four o’clock without blowing 
a gasket! 

There is something I especially admire about 
the less-modern mechanics of my own principal. 
I'm driving a good car with a standard shift and 
I don’t think she will be offended if I call her 
“the old transmission type.” You see, 
pulls a quick shift on me; she is always the same. 

Some cars have a shiny exterior that makes a 
appearance on the road, but when we 
choose interiors we look for quality, not show. 


she never 


showy 


So it is with you. It is the wholesomeness within 
our leaders which enables them to guide others in 
a positive manner. quality fabric wears well; 
so does a strong administrator. 

Along the lines of more recent developments, 
most of us aren’t yet able to touch even the idea 
of push-button windows. Of hot- rods we say, 

“That much speed isn’t necessary.” The quality 
cars are the ones that become popular because 
they perform well. They are respected by those 
who know their smooth operation. 

Children, parents, and teachers respect the 
quality principal who uses plain, down-to-earth, 
common sense and fair play in her dealings. On 
the subject of human relations we were told by 
your teachers: “Sometimes a very 
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good teacher 


turns into an average or poor supervisor. Know- 
ing how to plan and organize work is important, 
but knowing how to get along with people seems 
to be more important to me.” 

Last of all—in regard to your in-service train- 
ing program, let me say: “The best cars need re- 
pair, frequent check-ups, and refueling. They 

can, however, be considerably strengthened and 
‘stepped-up’ with high-octane derivatives. 

A group of three teachers worked out the fol- 
lowing statement concerning your enrichment 
program. “We feel the principal should have 
regular in-service training and degrees equivalent 
or superior to those on his staff. The principal is 
in the best position to keep teachers informed 
about new teaching technics. He should organize 
his time so as to be able to make the new research 
available to us.” 

The best compliment you can pay a car is to 
say, “This is a wonderful car, I’m glad it’s mine! 
So many of you are making it possible for so 
many of the folks I represent to feel that way 
about you! 
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Parent Attitudes 
toward Educational Practices 


JAMES CAPRA 


Interest in public education today is at a high 
level. In popular magazines and books, in civic 
meetings and at informal gatherings, the public 
schools are criticized and commended—by par- 
ents and non-parents, by educators and non-edu- 
cators. 

Just how does this affect the parents of chil- 
dren now in school? What do they think about 
the educational practices used in the schools their 
children attend? Do they understand these prac- 
tices? Do they agree with them or question them? 

An attempt was made recently in a rather typi- 
cal midwestern community of 45,000 to get some 
indication as to the way parents of elementary 
school children look upon specific educational 
practices in the modern school in three impor- 
tant areas—discipline, individual differences, and 
teaching of the fundamentals. The three areas 
were selected on the basis of opinions of experi- 
enced educators as being most puzzling to par- 
ents. They are logical areas of misunderstanding. 
All three of them have undergone many changes 
since the present generation of parents attended 
elementary schools. 


Attitude Scale 


With the aid of experienced educators, a go- 
item attitude scale was developed. Thirty appro- 
priate items were allocated to each of the three 
areas with which this survey was concerned. 
Some of the items stated practices employed by 
schools today; some of them stated practices more 
prev alent in the schools of a generation ago. Each 
item was designed to elicit from parents one of 
the following responses: strongly agree, agree, no 
opinion, disagree, strongly disagree. 

Typical statements of attitudes involving dis- 
cipline are offered as samples: 


A classroom should be quiet and every child 
in his seat at all times. 


James Capra is Principal of West School, W aukegan, 
Illinois. 
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2. Pupils should be given as much freedom in 
school as they can or will use w isely. 


Educators rated all statements on a continuum 
according to desirability or undesirability. A neg- 
ative value was assigned to all parental responses 
in disagreement w ith these ratings. 

A positive value was assigned to parental re- 
sponses in agreement with these ratings. In this 
fashion, a total score was assigned to each re- 
spondent. 


Observations 


A variety of observations can be made from a 
careful study of the scores. Here are some of 
them: 


1. PTA members attained a higher total score 
than did non-PTA members. 

2. Parents who were highly educated (college 
graduates) attained a higher score than did 
parents who had not graduated from high 
school. 

3. Parents in the upper socio-economic group at- 
tained a higher score than did parents in the 
lower socio-economic group. 


In all instances, the difference between the 
groups compared was statistically significant be- 
yond the .or level of confidence. It would seem 
safe to say that the groups attaining the higher 
score have the more sympathetic attitude toward 
the schools and are in greater agreement with edu- 
cators than are their counterparts concerning cur- 
rent educational practices. 


Item Analysis 

With reference to the item analysis it was 
found that the total sample was in quite general 
agreement with educators in all but two instances. 
Parents felt that depriving children of physical 
education, field trips, and recess was an acceptable 
disciplinary measure. They felt also that hand- 
W riting was being neglected. 
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In the analysis of the responses according to 
socio-economic groups on each of the go state- 
ments, it was found that there was much greater 
agreement than disagreement within the groups, 
and that at certain points there was much greater 
agreement than disagreement between the groups. 

The lower socio-economic group tended to 
agree with more of the practices associated with 
the “old” school in the area of “teaching the fun- 
damentals,” and they were in favor of stricter 
discipline. The differences were statistically sig- 
nificant. Here are some of the items with which 
the lower socio-economic group agreed and the 
upper socio-economic group disagreed: 


Children should move from class to class silently 
and in single file under strict supervision by a teacher 
at all times. 

Rather than disrupting the entire class, a child 
should be made to sit outside the classroom when 
he misbehaves. 

Assigning additional homework to the slow learn- 
ing child will eventually bring his average up to the 
grade level of his classmates. 

A report card which gives grades in percents, as 
85 or 76, is the best way to interpret differences in 
children’s performance to the parents. 

Highly competitive sports between different 
schools is desirable in grade schools for it prepares 
children for the highly competitive society in which 
they will some day find themselves. 

All the children in the fourth grade should read 
from the fourth-grade reading book. 


The upper socio-economic group agreed among 
themselves that the gifted child was not being 
challenged enough in school, but opposed segre- 

gated classrooms with divisions based upon in- 
telligence. This group seems to believe that more 
should be done to challenge and develop the 
gifted child but that this should be accomplished 
within the framework of the regular classroom. 


Summing Up 


The area dealing with discipline found the 
greatest agreement. For example, there was less 
divergence in the responses between educators 
and the total sample and between socio-economic 
groups than there was in either of the other two 
areas, and there were fewer practices with which 
the groups’ disagreed. In the area dealing with 
teaching of the fundamentals, the opposite was 
true. Individual differences took the middle posi- 
tion. 
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In other words, greatest satisfaction was found 
with the ways schools were handling discipline; 
greatest dissatisfaction was with teaching technics. 
The dissatisfaction with reference to teaching 
technics was interpreted as due probably to a 
lack of understanding of the school on the part 
of the lower socio-economic, the least educated, 
and the non-PTA parents. The assumption is that 
these groups are least familiar with modern edu- 

cation. They base their reactions mainly upon 
their own experience when they attended school 
and/or upon fragmentary know ledge picked up 
second hand thru hearsay or thru reading propa- 
anda. There is, of course, a possibility that this 
roup is registering a real protest. In either event, 
the school is faced with a double responsibility: 
the responsibility for reexamining the practices 
with which there is dissatisfaction, and the re- 
sponsibility for helping the dissatisfied group get 
a clear picture of the school program and the 
reasons for current practices. This, in the final 
analysis, is the whole purpose of a survey such as 
the one described here. 
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AW & W S LOCAL- STATE -NATIONAL 


State and Loeal 


FLORIDA 


These days Florida principals are sharing ideas 
by means of an attractive new booklet, Talk It 
Over. Published by the Florida Department of 
Elementary School Principals, this 20-page bulle- 
tin contains ideas contributed by over 300 prin- 
cipals in the state who responded to the associa- 
tion’s “Inventory of Concerns, Problems, and 
Effective Practices in the Florida Elementary 
School Principalship.” 

As the editing team state in their introduction, 
“This book . . . is an informal sharing of informa- 
tion between people interested in working to- 
gether for better schools. We hope . . . [it] serves 
both as a gesture of welcome to the new principal 
and as an example of how information con- 
tributed by the Florida principal is being used 
for the development of professional in-service 
materials.” 

Talk It Over is organized into three major sec- 
tions: Building Good Lines of Communication in 
the School and Community; Teaming Up for 
Better Services to Children; Florida’s Problems as 
Growing Points. In each is a wealth of very prac- 
tical suggestions which should be useful to all 
principals—be they in Florida, Maine, or Idaho! 

Copies at $1.00 each are available from the 
Florida Education Association, 208 West Pensa- 
cola Street, Tallahassee. 


HAWAII 


Wonderful Hawaii! Alma E. 
Iheone, the Department’s representative in the 
territory, writes that the Hawaii Association of 
Elementary School Principals has just been or- 
ganized. 


news from 
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lor some time there has been interest among 
Hawaii principals in organizing a territorial asso- 
ciation. Last spring a survey was conducted to 
check on interest in such a group. From those re- 
plying there was unanimous support for the idea. 
An organizational meeting was then held in No- 
vember, and officers were elected a month later. 
Now all of the Islands’ 200 elementary school 
principals are being urged to join in making the 
HAESP a strong and vital organization. 

We'll be looking for more news from this, the 
youngest of our “state” associations. 


MICHIGAN 


In Michigan, the elementary school principals 
are launching an attractive new publication for 
their state The group's present 
mimeographed newsletter is being replaced by a 
12-page printed magazine to be issued four times 
each year. 


association. 


varied. It 
will include pertinent information about Michi- 
gan elementary school principals; news of the 
association—such as reports from standing com- 
mittees and communications from the executive 
board and study commissions; timely news about 
legislation; information from the department 
of public instruction; reports on activities of 
other state principals associations and the national 
Department, and a serialized history of the 
Michigan DESP. 


Content for the magazine is to be 


OREGON 


Meeting in Salem last fall, the Oregon Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association adopted a 
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series of important resolutions. The substance of 
four of these statements is given here. 

Teachers’ Aides—T he group went on record as 
opposing “any plan of so-called ‘teachers’ aides’ 
in the classroom who-do not meet the approval 
of the teacher education institutions, the State 
Department of Education, and the united profes- 
sional educational associations in the state of 
Oregon.” 

Secretarial Help—The organization requested 
that provisions in the state school standards which 
indicate that districts with eight teachers should 
provide secretarial help be amended to read shall 
provide secretarial help. 

Principals’ Salaries—The group took action to 
set up a Committee to study the salary structure 
for Oregon elementary school principals and de- 
cided to request assistance in the study from the 
Oregon Education Association. 

Dues—The annual dues of the Oregon Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association were raised 
from $2.00 to $5.00 a year, effective with the be- 
ginning of the school year 1957-58. 


NEW YORK 


Annual Conference: The New York State As- 
sociation of Elementary School Principals held 
their 27th annual conference in Syracuse, Decem- 
ber 1-4. “Leadership for Instructional Improve- 
ment” was the theme of the meeting. Subjects for 
group discussion included such topics of current 
interest as programs for gifted children, curtailed 
sessions, teacher rating, and educational televi- 
sion. A special feature was a meeting for begin- 
ning elementary administrators and supervisors, 
held the first day of the conference. 

Summer W orkshop: Plans are well under way 
in New York for another conference—a two- 
week summer workshop, August 12-23. The con- 
ference will be co- sponsored by State Univ ersity 
Teachers College and will be held on the college 

campus at Plattsburg, New York. The work- 
shop, which is the Association’s first undertaking 
of this nature, will be directed towards helping 
participants sharpen their skills as administrators. 


TEXAS 

From the Texas Elementary Principals and 
Supervisors Association comes news of a signifi- 
cant change in that organization’s operating pro- 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL AT WORK 


by WILLIAM VERNON HICKS, College 
of Education, Michigan State University; 
and MARSHALL C, JAMESON, Princi- 
pal, Monteith Elementary School, Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan 


Here are practical solutions to the problems 
of the elementary school principal. A thor- 
ough discussion of the entire field, from 
school discipline to relations with the PTA, 
from a discussion of health and safety to 
“school spirit.” The author attacks prob- 
lems of communication, improving instruc- 
tion and of helping the new teacher. 
Through examples of how these problems 
have been met, both successfully and un- 
successfully the principal is able to deter- 


mine his own effectiveness. 
352 pages * 5-54 x 8-34 « Published Jan. 1957 
Text list $4.5¢ 


CURRICULUM IN THE 

MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

by ROBERT H. BECK, University of Min- 
nesota; WALTER W. COOK, Dean of 
College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota; NOLAN C. KEARNEY, Assistant 
Charge of 

. Paul Pub- 


lic Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Superintendent of Schools 
Research and Curriculum, St 


Offering fresh insight into a vital problem, 
this new text emphasizes and interprets in- 
dividual differences and helps the student 
deal with them successfully. It synthesizes 
and interprets the latest research from a 
wide variety of fields, and discusses the im- 
plications of sociology and anthropology 
in pupil-parent-teacher planning. 


” > ” 


584 pages * 5-54” x 8-34” « Published 1953 


Text list $5.7 75 
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Announcing the 


For Grades 1 Through 6 


Evanston, Illinois 





Golden Anniversary Edition 


THE ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


Specially planned lessons geared to meet individual differences in reading ability. 


e Convenient and complete Teacher's Guidebooks with marginal and paragraph headings 
pointing up the introduction, growth, and maintenance of reading skills. 


e Brilliant full-color illustrations that add zest to reading. 
e Delightful child-experience stories of high interest level. 


e Numerous integrated teaching aids for each grade. 


Write for Further Details to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 





White Plains, New York 








cedures. The office of secretary-treasurer, pre- 
viously elective, has now been made appointive 
and the Association’s records have been perma- 
nently centralized under the secretary’s direction. 
Henry J. Orto, Graduate Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education at the University of Texas, has 
been selected to assume this part-time position. 
Under the new arrangement, the heavy burden 
of recordkeeping and correspondence will be 
handled more efficiently and other officers of the 
organization will be able to get assistance in 
carrying out their duties. 


National Department 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Remember—February 15 is the deadline for 
getting your pre-registration forms for the An- 
nual Meeting on March 24-27, 1957, returned to 
the headquarters office. Those who wait to regis- 
ter in Cincinnati will pay a higher fee and are 
likely to find many of the discussion groups al- 
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ready filled. For more information, check the 
center insert on the conference in the December 
issue. 

A recent addition to the roster of speakers for 
the meeting is John H. Furbay, noted lecturer, 
educator, columnist, and ‘round the world trav- 
eler. His talk, tentatively titled “Education for a 
World in Transition,” will be given Tuesday 
evening, March 26, at the third general session. 


MEMBERSHIP CLIMBING 


Good news! Department membership, accord- 
ing to the latest report, issued on January 1, is 
continuing its upward spiral. On New Year's 
Day last year, membership totaled 12,540. This 
year, it is 13,g04—an increase of over thirteen 
hundred. Only nine states show a net loss in 
membership from January 1, 1956, and many of 
those nine have almost reached the enrolment 
they had attained a year ago at this time. 

One interesting way to look at these member- 
ship statistics is in relation to the goals for the 
year. These goals, set by the state association, are 
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target points to aim for in building national mem- 
bership within each state. With six months still 
remaining before the end of the membership year 
on June 1, we’re only slightly under 2000 mem- 
bers away from the: over-all goal of 15,792. 
Eleven states have already reached their goals for 
the year. They are: Arizona, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Nevada, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Results from the January election by mail of 
Department officers will soon be available. As 
provided by the DESP constitution, ballots re- 
turned to the headquarters office by the deadline 
will be opened and tallied by an Election Com- 
mittee. This Committee, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, will meet later this month. Watch the April 
issue Of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
for an announcement of election results. 


YEARBOOK COMMITTEE 


Recently appointed to the Department’ s Year- 
book Committee is Luise Reszke, Principal of the 


* 


North Avondale School in Cincinnati, Ohio. Miss 
Reszke will serve a four-year term, ending in 
June 1960. Retiring from the committee this year 
was Dorothy Emig of El Paso, Texas. 

The next meeting of the group will be in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, just prior to the Department’s An- 
nual Meeting. At that time, plans will be re- 
viewed for the 1957 Yearbook, tentatively titled 
Working with Parents in School Programs, and 
for the 1958 research study on the principalship. 


BREAKFAST AT AASA MEETING 


On February 18, during the meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, the Department 
will sponsor a special breakfast meeting. High- 
light of the program will be a panel discussion on 
“What E lementary School Principals Think 
About Merit Rating.” Harold J. McNally, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will be moderator. Tickets for the 
breakfast will be available at the convention. 

The Department is also cooperating in the 
AASA meeting by co-sponsoring two panel dis- 





THREE BIG CATALOGS AND 
MANY SUPPLEMENTAL STOCK 
SHEETS EACH YEAR ARE A 
MEASURE OF OUR SERVICE 
featuring all popular distinguished 
JUVENILE TITLES 
PREBOUND “BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
LIBRARY BOOKS 
are a sound investment in economy because: 
e Quality (Better than Class A) Binding 
gives them long life. 

e Long Life means more circulation at 
lower cost. 

e Genuine Picture Covers provide un- 
matched durability and color. 

e Approximately 80% of our titles are 
in stock for immediate delivery. 


Cut down your work load by selecting your Juvenile 
requirements from these Catalogs . . . get on our mail- 
ing list today—a postcard will do it. 


Write for details about the ‘Bound to Stay Bound 
PREBOUND BOOK CLUB. 


NEWMETHOSS.(Gicdsy Jr 








86 Titles for ANY 
LIQUID (2%...) DUPLICATOR 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 


available in these subjects: — 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 

SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. High 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


You are cordially invited to review our publications 


BOOTH 456 
Write For Free Catalog of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 
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cussions: “Pros and Cons of Merit Rating” and 
“Teaching Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School.” 


NEA MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


The NEA will soon be undergoing a stem to 
stern examination. The survey, to be made by a 
team of management specialists, is designed to 
strengthen the Association’s operation and to in- 
crease its capacity to serve the profession. Among 
the specific areas to be studied are: 

¢ Objectives of the NEA and of its various 
component units. 

2 Relationships among the governing organs 
of the NEA and among the various depart- 
ments, Commissions, committees, and divi- 
sions. 

e Channels of communication—within the or- 
ganization, with affiliated units, and with 
external groups. 

¢ Systems for budgeting and accounting and 
the allotment of income. 

e Methods of control over business procedures. 


APPOINTMENT TO EPC 


Paul H. Van Ness, an elementary school prin- 
cipal in Newark, New Jersey, was appointed re- 
cently to serve as the Department's representa- 
tive on the Educational Policies Commission, 
NEA. His four-year term will begin in July when 
the present representative, Eva M. Ort of Oak- 
land, California, completes her term. 

[he Educational Policies Commission, spon- 
sored jointly by the NEA and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, NE A, is com- 
posed of 20 top educational leaders. Four NEA 
departments, including our Department, are rep- 
resented on the Commission. Other members are 
selected by the two sponsoring organizations or 
serve ex officio. 

The EPC has been a dynamic force in shaping 
American education. Its studies have been w idely 
recognized as significant statements on current 
educational policies and issues. The October is- 
sue of THe NationaL ELementary Principar 
carried an article by Wilbur Schramm, “Com- 
munication in Today’s Society,” excerpted from 
a paper written as part of a current EPC study to 
explore the implications for education of recent 
developments in communication. 
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(A page from 


Primer, 1727) 


The New 
England 


In Adam’s Fall 
We finned all. 


Thy Life to mend, 
This Book attend, 


The Cat doth play, 
And after flay. 


A Dog will bite 
a A Thief at Night, 
An Eagle’ flight 
Is out of fight. 


The idle Fool 
ls whipt at SchooL 








230 years have 
made a difference 


in the quality of textbooks and teaching aids. 
Even the past 10 years have seen amazing im- 
provements, Today’s Macmillan text is an 
effective teaching tool—bright, readable, and 
crisply wuiltten. 

Built-in-aids—lesson plans and practice, test 
ing and skill development programs, organ- 
ized in convenient teaching units, help you 
teach creatively. 


Colorful, functional illustrations and clear 
type help you attract and hold student at- 
tention. 


\ variety of activities, plus stimulating ma- 
terials for enrichment and review help you 
provide for individual differences, 


Written by experts who know the teacher's 
classroom problems, Macmillan texts are au- 
thoritative and complete. 


The Macmillan Readers 


1957 Series, Published January 
Grades 1-8 


The World of Numbers 


1957 Series, Published January 
Arithmetic, Grades 1-8 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Ave. 2459 Prairie Ave. 1360 Spring St., N.W 
New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 9 


501-7 Elm St. 111 New Montgomery St. 
Dallas 2 San Francisco 5 
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IMPROVE ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
Ts y y y yy ~? a Bl + 
‘ INSTRUCTION WITH WINSTON’S NEW 
ig , ~ Y: Yg" “Nay Ys \z* we A ar 
1 UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE SERIES 
yr The organization is new. . . 
e Each text consists of working units. 
e Units are interchangeable in time and sequence within a school year. 
e Units are divided into sections of easy lesson-length. 
t e Lessons end with summarizing questions and activities and material for enrich- 
ment and challenge. 
The teaching approach is new. . . 
L e To answer the questioning syllable most frequently on the lips of the coming 
generation... WHY?... the series features the skills of: 
looking listening 
asking touching 
reading experimenting 
The format is new and enlarged (6 5/16 x 9 Ys) 
d 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
* : Philadelphia 7 * Chicago 30 * Pasadena 2 * Dallas 1 
: Marianna, Fla. * Box 265, Marlboro, Mass. 
n 
d 
‘ 
u 
iT 
The McKee Reading Series 
i- Preprimary through Grade 6 
, McKEE * HARRISON * McCOWEN * LEHR 
The 1957 
s Editi High Interest and Variety of Content 
l- . ° - ° 
ittons a From the first story in the first preprimer to the 
xnig fry, varied selection of stories, poems, plays, and infor- 
RY Pe % mational articles that distinguish the series, chil- 
SFr dren will discover reading to be an interesting, en- 
" =\+ ne IOV: »e rie > 
Reading Re: joyable experience. 
See CZ \» A Strong and Integrated Skills Program 
rT Flexible, coordinated, and consistent, with proper 
Meaning rly ~N emphasis on phonics—the reading skills program 
. Fo my TF is integrated into the day-by-day teaching plan. 
Through its steady, meaningful teaching, practice, 
and followup, and its carefully detailed provisions 
for individual differences, the McKee Reading Pro- 
gram builds a firm foundation for independent 
reading power and ability to read a wide variety of 
wy material effectively. 
NW 
, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, Palo Alto 
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The Polio Picture for 1957 


One of the most important battles against the 
possible polio epidemics of next summer is taking 
place right now. This is the fight that is going on 
during the winter in every town and city in the 
country to get teenagers and young adults under 
35 Vvears of age inoculated with the Salk vaccine. 
Because the full schedule of three inoculations 
necessary for maximum protection takes at least 
eight months, medical authorities state that it 
would be wise for everyone under 35 to start his 
series of shots as soon as possible. If we begin in 
the schools with the teachers and the principals, 
the stress on the importance of receiving these 
inoculations can be carried to the communities. 

Over 43,000,000 persons already have been 
inoculated with the Salk vaccine. But if polio is 
to be wiped out in 1957, many more millions— 
children, parents, teachers, principals, everyone 
—must complete their series of three shots. 

Polio vaccine is plentiful in practically every 


community in the country. If you start today, 
you can get your second det from two to six 
weeks from now, with a booster dose seven 
months to a year later. If you would like more in- 
formation about vaccination, contact your doc- 
tor, your county health officer, or your local 
chapter of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 

Every one of you who contributed towards the 
1957 March of Dimes drive, the goal of which 
was $46,900,000, helped towards wiping out this 
dread disease. Your money will help conduct an 
intensive vaccine education campaign, it will help 
bring new life to those polio victims for whom 
the Salk vaccine came too late, and it will con- 
tinue the vitally necessary programs of training 
medical workers and financing unfinished scien- 
tific research. 

Help finish the polio job—get your vaccination 
and encourage your staff to get theirs. 
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ww Language 

FOR DAILY USE 
New Edition 

by Mildred A. Dawson 


and others 





Skills are developed a systematic, ex- 
panding program. Motivation is superior 
-pupils find ideas to express as well 
the forms for expressing them. The prac- 
tical grammar program is skillfully taught 
and thoroughly understood. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


SUCCESS 
IN SPELLING 


by Richard Madden 
and 
Thorsten Carlson 


The rich variety of exer- 
cises—auditory, visual, 
kinesthetic—meets 
the needs of all children. 
Through experience and 
discovery pupils learn to make gen- 


and 





eralizations that will help them 
spell similar words. 


Yonkers-on Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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A COMPLETE PORTABLE LABORATORY 
The Welch Rol-a-lab 


; An indispensable, convenient, 

and practical method of provid- 
ing for elementary science where 
there are no specific laboratories. 














Complete Outfit For 
Performing 138 Procedures 
Covering 30 Basic Experiments 
In Elementary Science 








ES Grvomnie 


Pranry 





% MOVABLE 
DEMONSTRATION TABLE 


Will serve as many as 
10 rooms on one floor 


EXPERIMENTS OUTLINED STEP 


BY STEP IN FULLY % LARGE STORAGE CABINET 


ILLUSTRATED MANUAL for additional materials 
No. 7600. Rol-a-Lab, complete, with Movable Table, Storage Cabinet, 
and all supplies and deities except a microscope. . $575.00 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
1515 Sedgwick Street. Dept. EP, Chicago 10, illinois. U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 
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Across the country there are growing indica- 
tions that educators are seriously tackling the 
problem of providing the kind of preparation 
needed by the professional elementary school 
principal. This joint effort—this cooperation for 
competence—is the kind of activity the national 
Department has hoped to help encourage thru its 
special project on Preparation for the Principal- 
ship. The Department, sponsoring a series of 
seven regional conferences, has been acting as a 
stimulator. The development of specific action 
programs is for those close to the problem on the 
local and state levels. Here are some reports on 
two such action programs. 

Kentucky: In Kentucky, the state DESP has 
its project to strengthen the principalship well 
under way. This three- year project is being un- 
derwritten by the Kellogg Foundation thru its 
state committee. This committee is composed of 
a member from each of the five state colleges and 
the University of Kentucky, and a member of the 
State Department of E ‘ducation. While the proj- 
ect is being planned and carried out by the ele- 
mentary school principals, the members of the 
Kellogg Committee are providing advisory assist- 
ance and will be instrumental in seeing that the 
results of the study are translated into action in 
the state university and colleges. 

[hree study centers are being set up thru 











which principals in the area may work on any 
problems which they are facing. A local advi isory 
committee, on which there will be one or more 
faculty members of colleges in the area training 
principals, will form a tie “betw een the practicing 
principals carrying out the study and the profes- 
sors conducting preparation programs. 

At the present time, four major areas have been 

identified for study: 1) communication; 2) in- 
ternships; 3) supervision; and 4) identification of 
leadership at the undergraduate level. At one 
study center, the University of Louisville, about 
65 principals are already engaged in a study of 
communication. This group has set up small study 
units of five to ten each to consider various as- 
pects of communication and is planning to hold 
a workshop soon at the Univ ersity. 
Members of the Iowa DESP have re- 
cently established a committee to get a program 
under w ay in their state on preparation for the 
principalship. The Committee on Pre-service and 
In-service Preparation for the E lementary Princi- 
pal held its first meeting in November and is pres- 
ently mapping a statew ide program. 


lowa: 


Regional Conferences 

New England: Continuing the current series of 
small regional conferences, the national Depart- 
ment sponsored a two-day meeting in Boston last 
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November. From the discussion group reports of 
this conference come these statements: 

“Some pioneer thinking needs to be done in 
preparing future principals. Those in the position 
to help are the experiénced men and women al- 
ready doing a fine job.” 

“More thinking should be done about the fol- 
lowing questions: 1) Just what is the elementary 
principal’ s major role? Is it the handling of the 
many tedious administrative tasks, the supervision 
of instruction, educational leadership, or what? 
2) What parts of his training program should re- 
ceive major emphasis? (This, of course, would be 
predicated by the answer to the first question. ) 
3) What constitutes an internship and how can 
it be financed?’ 

“In many communities the elementary princi- 
pal, because of the size of the school unit and the 
multiplicity of duties, often becomes primarily 
an administrator. However... the main and fore- 
most job of the principal is the improvement of 
instruction. He is the over-all coordinator of the 
educational program and the integrator of the 
numerous specialists. 


. The establishment of 


this viewpoint places a definite direction . . . on 
the in-service training of the elementary prin- 


cipal.” 


Middle Atlantic: On May 3-4, a regional con- 
ference will be held in Philadelphia to serve the 
states of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Vi irginia. 
Helping to plan this conference are Paul Bixby, 
Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Chairman; E. K. Feater, Dean, College of 
Education, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town; Dorothy P. Hartman, Principal, Muhlen- 
berg School, Allentown, Pennsylvania, Edward 
F. Martelle, Principal, Endicott School, Endicott, 
New York; John G. Mullin, Principal, Woodrow 
Wilson School, Clifton, New Jersey; and John 
Rorer, Professor of Education, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville. 


Midwest: In the Midwest, a regional confer- 
ence on preparation for the principalship was 
held in Indianapolis, January 11-12. Another, for 
a different section of that area, is planned for 
Minneapolis, May 12-13. 





In Wonderful New 
Revised Editions 


high quality as before 


@ Entirely new illustrations in full color 
ment of reading abilities 


teacher 


BOOKS FOR GRADES 


READERS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE. 





@ Many new stories in every reader—all of the same 


@ A vocabulary load adjusted to a gradual develop- 


@ Manuals with more help than ever for the busy 


+8 AND ENRICHMENT 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: Chicago 6 — Atlanta 3 — Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 — San Francisco 3 — Toronto 7 








THE GINN 
BASIC 
READERS 





GRADES 1-3 


Ginn and 
Company 
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How to help 
ALL your pupils . . . 


WRITE BETTER 
LEARN FASTER 
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By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D.* 
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*Dean Emeritus, School of * 
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Education, Univ. of Calif Bright or slow, right or left-handed—all pupils from first 

, co 
through eighth grade write better and learn faster when 
taught penmanship through “Correlation in Handwriting.” ta 
Using the Language Arts approach, this tremendously se} 
popular handwriting plan starts with simple printing, and are 
progresses naturally and logically to cursive handwriting. pa 
Each student proceeds at his natural pace, since the course an 
allows for individual differences, including left-handed- ou 

: , 
ness. Yet the brighter student is never penalized, but en- th 
couraged to even greater accomplishment. de 

; pene i 
Educationally and psychologically sound, “Correlation ter 
in Handwriting” is carefully designed to help you develop 7 
good penmanship, good students, good citizens. al 
TEACHING AIDS INCLUDED. Surprisingly economical, the com- ot 
plete program includes two professional teaching aids to assist SiC 
you in your work, w 
th 
Write for Free Folder ri 
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COMPANY p 

Dept. N.E.P., 612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively Since 1895 fc 
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THE DUTTON SERIES ON SEX EDUCATION. 
By Marion Lerrigo and Helen Southard in con- 
sultation with Milton Senn, M.D. New York: E. P. 
Dutton Co. 1956. 5 books in series. $2.00 each. 


Why should a series of books on sex education be 
reviewed in a magazine for elementary school prin- 
cipals? Maybe the reviewer felt that the busy princi- 
pal’s eye might pause in a hasty scanning of this page 
and be induced to read further. If the principal has 
read this far, we can then say the books are reviewed 
because this is a controversial subject and these books 
contribute something to it. 

There are those who say that schools have no 
business doing any educating on topics related to 
sex—that this is a responsibility of parents. There 
are others who point out that many, if not most, 
parents do not know how to deal with this subject 
and therefore tend to leave it alone. Still others point 
out that when neither home nor school does any- 
thing about it, the child learns about it anyway but 
does so often from sources which are undesirable. 

The Dutton series on sex education was not in- 
tended as a curriculum series for school use. Each 
book of the series is addressed to a different group 
of people. Each can be used independently of the 
others since each is self-contained. A school profes- 
sional library should have them all and _ teachers 
would benefit from reading them all even if none of 
the content ever gets directly into the school cur- 
riculum. The books present sound information in 
a practical setting. They are approved by the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the American 
Medical Association. Teachers who become familiar 
with these books may want to recommend them to 
parents for use with children. 

The first book, called Parents’ Privilege, is written 
for parents who want to know what to tell children 
VOL. XXXVI 
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from 3 to 8 about anatomy, conception, and birth. 

The second, A Story about You, is written to be 
read to or by boys and girls from 9 to 12. 

The third, What's Happening to Me, is for chil- 
dren from 12 to 15 and deals frankly with the physi- 
cal, emotional, and mental changes of this age group. 

The fourth, Learning about Love, i is for the older 
teen-ager from 16 to 20. Its purpose is to give sound 
facts and healthy attitudes toward sex and marriage. 

The fifth book, Sex Facts and Attitudes, is ad- 
dressed to all adults who have any responsibility for 
the sex education of children or youth. 

This reviewer has two personal reactions to the 
series which are not related to the factual content. 
One is a feeling that it would have added to the set 
to have some religious leaders involved with the edu- 
cators and medical men. Religious aspects are men- 
tioned but the general atmosphere is mostly phy sio- 
logical and sociological. This area of human existence 
has profound spiritual aspects not involved in other 
aspects of physiology. 

The second reaction is a wish that there had been 
an introduction to explain what the authors surely 
recognize: that sex is only one part ‘of the total 
growth and development of a human being. 


TRY THESE ANSWERS. By Margaret Phillips 
and Marjorie Smith. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peter- 
son Co. 1956. 124 p. $2.00. 


Have you ever said, “Gee whiz, I wish there were 
a book that had all the answers to problems con- 
nected with teaching!”? If you are a principal, you 
might wish you could give such a book as home- 
work for the new teachers who take so much of your 
time as you help them get their feet on the ground. 
If you are a teacher, you would love to have such 
a book so that you could save the time and bother 
of running to administrators or other teachers for 
answers to your questions. 

It might be too much to say that Margaret Phillips 
and Marjorie Smith have provided a book with all 
the answers, but Try These Answers gives 123 
good answers to 123 mighty important questions. 

This is an amazing little book in a number of 
ways. First of all, it is short—a desirable feature for 
busy educators. Second, it is comprehensive. It 
covers thirteen major areas of everyday classroom 
activity. Third, it is pertinent. There is not one bit 
of padding or unnecessary detail. 

The authors recognize that a question and answer 
technic may lead to oversimplification of some is- 
sues. There have been whole books written on some 
of the questions asked in the book. However, the 
authors have given accurate, practical answers based 
on personal classroom experience. The elimination 
of extensive background has done no harm to the 
purpose they had in mind. The book was developed 
around actual questions asked by beginning teachers 
and by teachers with problems. The answers were 


“i 
we 








all “tested, lived with, applied or observed by the 
authors.” 

Ihe following areas are treated: Personnel rela- 
tions, routines, pupil-teacher relations, good learning 
environment, individual differences, behavior, school 
goals, work habits, evaluation, attitudes, leadership, 
community resources and home-school relations. 
Chis is a book for teachers of teachers, for adminis- 
trators, and, most directly, for teachers—both be- 
ginners and those who grow by asking, “How am | 


doing?” 


TEACHING IN THE SMALL COMMUNITY. 
Robert S. Fox, Editor. 1956 Yearbook, Department 
of Rural Education, NEA. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association. 


From time to time it is well for educators to look 
it a state or regional map and think, “There are lots 
of children and lots of teachers in places different 
from the place where | live and teach.” 

Too often we tend to think of education as a sort 
of homogeneous enterprise and we forget that altho 
children go to school everywhere their community 
and school environments differ widely. 

The 1956 Yearbook of the Department of Rural 
Education has much to offer educators who work in 
large communities as well as those who teach in 


rural areas. The former can benefit from seeing how 
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on train above, $8 extra 


Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox 


And when your teacher needs hollow 
blocks, remind her that Mor-Pla Blox 
are the only ones that lock together 
vith an interlocking principle so sim 
ple that even a four-year old can build 
without teacher help. Basic #4 unit 
12 12-in. blocks, 4 3-ft. boards—makes 
hundreds of things—just $30 





. R. H. Stone Products 
rn am, M PO Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich 


other members of the profession meet the problems 
they face. The latter will find the book most directl) 
useful since it was designed for use by the teacher 
in the modern rural school. The modern rural school 
is no longer the one-teacher school. These have 
dropped from 149,000 in 1930 to less than 39,000 
today. Reorganization has reduced the number of 
school districts from 127,530 in 1932 to about 60,000 
in 1955. 

The modern rural school is now serving an entire 
community which consists of open country, village, 
hamlet, and small town center. The school is usually 
small and the community it serves has distinct char- 
acteristics even tho life in it has much in common 
with other communities. 

This Yearbook is intended to help the teacher in 
the small community to make maximum use of the 
opportunities provided by this environment for help- 
ing children learn. These children need to become 
citizens of the nation just as much as do those of other 
types of communities. In this book the teacher will get 
practical help on what to teach, how to schedule 
time, how to provide for individual differences, 
human relations, use of community resources, com- 
munity cooperation, and the small community as- 
pects of personal life. 


Joun STERNIG 


Book Review Editor 
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train strong enough to ride! 





Mor-Pla Blok-Train 


New 4-car Mor-Pla_ Blok-Train 
for hauling, riding, sharing. Built 
for rugged use of 34-inch birch ply- 
wood, with heavy hardwood axles 
that will not break. Basic train 
with 4 flat-car platforms, is over 
5 feet long and can be used either 
with accessory set as shown at left, 
or with Mor-Pla’ Jumbo-Blox as 
seen below. Just $18.50 









Here's the train 
ing used with Mor- 
Pla Jumbo-Blox (not 
included at $18.50 


‘MOR-PLA 


JUMBO-BLOX AND TRAINS 


THE 
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nb TODAY’S 
Se, Teachers in “ SCHOOLS NEED 
ntire TO DAY’S 


lage, 


ti Compton's Picrurep ENCYCLOPEDIA 





mon 

to help solve their special problems 
er in the gifted child, the slow learner, developing indi- 
f the vidual interests, guidance, counseling with parents, 
help- P.T.A. activities, observance of special days, curricu- 
come lum planning 
other 
ill get to teach the basic skills in language arts, 
edule science, and social studies 
>nces. paraphrasing, outlining, developing reading interests, 
com- using the library, map skills, using laboratory equip- 
‘Vv as- ment, learning from experiments, understanding 
: relationships, interpreting pictures 


to enrich all areas of the curriculum 
basic material on farm life, cities, states, countries, 
communication, transportation, conservation, citizen- 
ship, the earth, the heavens, plant and animal life, 
machines, energy, arithmetic, storytelling, literature, 
de! famous persons, art, music, sports and play — and all 
other subjects of the curriculum; background infor- 


editor 


















2 mation for field trips; ideas for construction activi- 
ain ties 
het ies to meet basic classroom reference needs 
Se wr up-to-date facts about people, places, things; statisti- 
P Are cal data; tables; graphs; explanations of scientific 
trait and technical terms; answers to who, what, why, 
is over e when, how, and where questions; bibliographies 
l either | 
ha left, | SEND for your free copy of 
Blox as 
COMPTON’S AT WORK IN THE CLASSROOM, 
a 48-page illustrated book of best practices for 
using a classroom encyclopedia. Shows actual 
examples of how elementary teachers through- 
rain | out the nation capitalize on the fourfold vaiue of 
th Mor- COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Moa (not 
18.50 
, Educational Research Department 
ert - F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
r-O A 1000 North Dearborn Street Chicago 10, Illinois 
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ming Events 





American 
NEA. 


: National Convention, 
Administrators, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 15-20 
Association of School 


February 23-27: 41st Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA. Washington, D. C. 


March 1-5: National Convention, Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. Washington, 
D.C. 


March 17-21: 12th Annual Conference, Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA. St. Louis, Missouri. 


March 


March 24-27: 


20-23: National Convention, National 
Science Teachers Association, NEA. Cleveland, 


Ohio. 

Annual Meeting, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


National 
NEA. 


March 29-30: 35th Annual Meeting, 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


April 4: NEA Centennial Birthday Party. 


April 10-12: Third 
American Schools Service of the 
Education. Washington, 


Annual Conference, Inter- 
American 
om ¢ 


Council on 


National 
Pennsy]- 


June 30-July 5: Centennial Meeting, 
Education Association. Philadelphia, 
vania. 





WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
Jones + Nystrom + Harter (Ready January 1957) 


BEYOND OUR BORDERS 
Nystrom + Jones + Harter (Recently published) 


WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
Jones + Nystrom + Harter (Ready January 1957) 


BEYOND THE OCEANS 
Pounds + Jones (Published September 1956) 


are retained. 


and activities. 


Remember...the Rand M€Nally Representative 


EDUCATION DIVISION 





The Blended Geography-History Series 


THE BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES tells the 
story of the peoples of the world. Geography and history 
are blended naturally to give the child a balanced under- 
standing of the world, while the fundamentals of both subjects 


THE NEW MERGED RELIEF MAPS, in color, show altitude, 
slope, and ruggedness in vivid detail for the first time. Black 
and white maps help clarify the lessons. Illustrations in color, 
and in black and white, are integrated with the text. 


THE WORKSHOP after each chapter develops geography 
and history understandings in separate sets of questions 


in your area is a trained professional map and globe consultant. 


Rand MSNally & Company «+ P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80 
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THRIFTY TEACHER 


ional ... grateful for books that are used 







sland, 
—— ...and for covers 
incin- 
that can take it 
tional 


NEA. 


4 Bookmobile librarian in Tennessee 
writes: “We have bounced The Children’s 
Hour here in middle Tennessee for 
Inter- 
erican 
mm < 


almost eighteen months now, with no 
ill effects on the binding. We have never 
spared them any wear. Of course, they 
have been read and reread by the 


tional children, but equally important, they 
. are apprec iated by the school teachers 
9 ‘ who like to read the stories to the 
children during the story hour.” 

You, too, will be enthusiastic about 

the 16 beautiful volumes of The 


Children’s Hour, and thankful 


for the sturdy covers. 


THE 


hildren’s 


Teachers: Earn extra money in your 
spare time presenting The Children’s 





Our Hour to families in your community. 
Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 612, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, 

Illinois 








SPENCER PRESS, inc. 


School and Library Division. 
N. H. Gilbert, Director, 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, 


Marjorie Barrows 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Editor-in-Chief 


Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and Our Wonderful World. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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HE’S REACHING FOR MORE 
THAN HE KNOWS 
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| hrough | he Book of Know ledge Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 
20 volumes of enrichment material for 
classroom and library * Quick fact- 
finding cross-index plus 1860 concise fact 
entries ¢ 12,200 illustrations: big, 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, 
modern charts and maps—all in 
beautiful color and black and white. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE* 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY gNC. 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
¢ 


he will enter the wonderful 
world of reading . . . and live 


in it the rest of his life. 


“SERIALS SECTION 
MAIN LIBRARY 
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